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PERHAPS IT ISN’T TOO LATE YET TO GET A FEW DAYS’ VACATION AT ONE OF NATURE’S BEAUTY SPOTS 


miViser Spending vj Crop Money, Page 4— Notes From Long Hope Hill, Page 5 













































Adams Brand 
Men’s & Boys’ 
Overalls, Pants 
& Work Ghirts 


When you work as hard as 
I do, you’ll know why I buy 
Adams Brand. I’ve cut my 
eye teeth on this talk of sav- 
ing money by buying cheap 
away off some place, and have 
come to Adams Brand. There 
I stick, for 2 pairs of Adams 
outwear 3 pairs of ordinary 
kinds. 


WEAR GUARANTEE 


See your dealer about our.wear guarantee. 
It makes long wear a certainty. 


ADAMS MFG. CO., Macon, Ga, 


















Westbrook Sanatorium 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 












COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ing, a special course of one og in —- nursing, at the end of ich time they 
are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 
ing attendants. 

Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. Experienced teachers on_ staff. 
Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold water in rooms. Tennis 
court, bowling alley and other recreations provided. 

















Applications for the fall class are now beiag received. 
Booklets sent on request. 


Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent of Nurses 



























Enrich Your Soil 


By Crop Rotation 


Get a Fine Crop of Oats or Oats and Vetch or Other Grain and 
Follow With Corn, Peas, Etc. 


Sow Grain Between Your Cotton or Corn Rows 
Save 7-8 of the Labor 


One man and one horse can easily sow 6 to 8 acres per day with the Cole Drill, 
- The soil of your cotton or corn fields has been weil cultivated all spring and 
; summer, and by grain sowing time is well settled, making an ideal seed-bed for 
grain. To break this land for grain would be a waste of time. You save 7/8 
of the labor and get your Oats or other grain sowed at the right time, without 
any damage to the Cotton or Corn, by using the Cole Three-Row Grain Drill. 


The COLE one horse GRAIN DRILL 


With Either Disc or Plow Openers 


The seeds are planted in 
deep furrows which pro- 
tect the grain from Cold 
Winds, and prevents win- 
ter killing. The Cole is fine for all 
kinds of Grain. It will sow any kind 
of Oats, and makes Oats a sure and 
profitable crop anywhere. Cole Drills 
sow Vetch or Oats and Vetch mixed 









Start today on this progressive pro- 
gram by writing for free circulars 
and prices of The Cole Three-Row 
Grain Drills. -»d 


The Cole Manuf Company, Box 300, Charlotte, N. 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 
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How to Nurse the Child Patient 


AST week we gave a list of the 


usual children’s diseases and spoke 
of the duty we owe our neighbors when 
we have sick children in trying to 
do all we can to 
prevent the spread 
of infection to oth- 
ers. We shall now 
give some highly 
important directions 
about managing the 
sick - room, nursing 
the patient, and the 
precautions to be 
taken after the pa- 
tient recovers. 





DR. REGISTER 


1. The Sick-room.— The sick-room 
should be screened, sunny, and well ven- 
tilated. Have as little furniture and 
furnishings in ‘the room as_ possible. 
Toys should. be of materials that can be 
washed or cheap so they can be destroy- 
ed. Have cheap picture-books for amuse- 
ment, for these, too, should be destroyed. 
Always have plenty of hot water handy, 
a covered slop jar, a bottle of good dis- 
infectant, plenty of clean rags, and paper 
napkins that can be put into paper bags 
and destroyed, and plenty of bed sheets 
and pillow cases so that changes can be 
made often. All bed clothes should be 
boiled at once after using. 


2. Nursing the Patient.—Those who 
nurse the patient should have a cap and 
a coverall or bungalow apron that can 
be removed and left when they leave the 
sick-room for rest. The nurse should 
wash her hands and face when leaving 
the sick-room, scrubbing the hands with 
soap and water. No one should eat in 
the sick-room except the patient. All 
dishes and tableware that the child uses 
should be kept to themselves -and boiled 
in soapsuds. The patient's bed clothes 


often as well as boiled. Sunlight is the 
greatest germ killer that we have. The 
patient’s outer garments that were worn 
when taken sick should be sunned daily 
until it is ready to put them on again. 


3. After the Patient Is Well. — 
When the patient has recovered and the 
quarantine is over, give it a hot bath 
and shampoo the head with soap and 
water. The mouth should be cleansed 
thoroughly and should be kept clean all 
during the illness. Clean the room thor- 
oughly. The floor, woodwork, and the 
furniture, if possible, should be cleaned 
with soap and water. If the furniture 
cannot be scrubbed, keep it in the sun- 
light and air for several days. Wipe the 
walls with a 1-to-1,000 bichloride solu- 
tion. Keep the windows open for sev- 
eral days. Home fumigating is not used 
any more by up-to-date health officers, 
especially at the termination of the so- 
called children’s diseases. A good scrub- 
bing with soap and water and plenty of 
sunshine have been found to be ideal 
disinfectants and are so inexpensive as to 
be within reach of all. 
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| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


IDN’T Plant Enough Rape.—I 

didn’t take the advice of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and sow a large patch 
of rape. I sowed only a small patch, and 
now find everything on the farm likes it. 
It has furnished more green feed for the 
chickens, hogs, and cows than anything 
we planted. J. B. D. 


Prosperity Fooled Them. — While 
times were prosperous and money easy 
to get, our people made the mistake of 
buying too freely—lands, timber, and the 
like. When the prosperous days are 
wer and products selling at a low price, 
it is very hard to pay the debts that have 
accumulated and the big interest that is 
due on the money owed various creditors. 
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and sleeping garments should be sunned |. 


Enroll Here 
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CLEAN OFF A BOG SPA\\) 


or thoroughpin prompt! 

Absorbine. It is penetratialll 
does not blister nor remove 

hair. You can work the horse 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggig 
or postpaid. Describe youre 
for special instructions, Wri 
for valuable horse book 4-S fre 


A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with! 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One} 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Hor! 
mow going sound and well.” 


BSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


OUNG, Inc. 384 pringfield, Mass 
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Saves , Ross Brooder 
ROSSMETAL Galvanized. Na 
cound—no corners for co 
—vermin and rat proof, D 
meter 12 ft. Combination ¥ 
tilator and stove flue, @ 
windows. Capaciiy 500 a 
; ba \ i Specia! concession for 
= > order now—write 
‘Re W ROSS CUTTER & sigs 
i oa 303 Warder St., Spri 
Mekers of ROSS METAL Silos, Ensilage Cutters, & 
Bins, Feed Grinders, Metal Garages, 
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20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm trac 
and steam pow, 













Write Dept. A-4 
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this ELEGANT guaranteed wacoh as a sample, al! postage pall @ 
coipt of 31.50 ONLY. Nicke! plated case. stem wind suan #4, 
Railroad sty,e, American lever movement, fully guaranteed § a 

b guaranteed. If wanted 0.0: 
inclose 200 with your order to prepay postage and J/nsurance. 
FARBER & O0., 39 W.AdamsSt.B 15, Ohicagollh 


The Collegiate Institul 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


School of high standard for boys and yo 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional ree 
at College and University. Location 4 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for 8 


$400. For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 
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Auctioneering at Home or in College. ' ; 
in Washington, D. C.; Sept. in Kansas City; 
Los Angeles. 2ist year. Tuition $100. Home Sia © 
American Auction College,852W alnutSt., Kansas 
ed 


Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR Py 
Woman’s World Rou er acial Pe 
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The Progressive Farmer = 
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CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas-Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 





CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, - « 120,000 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . . 100,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis,, . . . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dalla, .... - 120,000 
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|. The Farm Alarm Clock: Dozen Tasks for 
Attention Before August Is Ended 
N*« is the time to sow rye for grain or graz- 


ing. Rye is one of our best winter crops, but 

few people put it in early enough to get the 
maximum benefit. Late August or early September is 
the best time in the Upper South. Early sowing pays. 
Abruzzi is the best. 

2. Weevils and moths breed rap- 
idly in warm weather and destroy 
many seeds. A tight box, bin, or 
barrel and bisulphide of carbon is 
the remedy. 

3. Keep a sharp lookout for har- 
lequin or calico bugs. Mash be- 
tween thumb and forefinger the 
first that appear and thus prevent 
half-a-million before fall. If eggs are laid, spray the 
young nymphs with nicotine sulphate while their skin 
is thin—and spray and spray again if any remain alive. 

4. We are right now in the best season of the year 
for cutting and destroying’ bushes, shrubs, briers, and 
perennial rooted weeds. Places where such trash grows 
should be hastily converted into woods, pasture, or 
cultivated land. 

5. The two months in which most weed seeds mature 
are August and September. Make a good job of pre- 
venting or destroying all weed seeds, or it may take us 
all next spring and summer to get rid of the weeds 
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tractor ; 

n me they will make. 
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a Bia 6. Potato houses should be built now for this year's 
ee crop. At digging time, remember, sweet potatoes are 
nN G worth only about half as much per bushel as in late 


winter and spring. A good potato house is a necessity 
if we wish to have first-grade potatoes through the 
winter. 

7. Apply needed paint. Weathering causes wood in 
buildings, farm machinery, and fences to crack or 


check. Into these openings fungi enter, causing the 

wood to rot. Paint properly applied to seasoned wood 
eile will prevent all this and preserve the wood. A postal 
“a card addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ie ington, D. C., will bring Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1452, 
io 0. 


which gives timely advice for painting farm buildings. 

8. Prepare for growing more and better corn next 
year. In the first place, corn land should 
be fall-plowed. Second, it should be 
sowed to a cover erop. Nearly always 
this cover crop should be a legume and 
a grain crop sowed together—a small 
gtain with either crimson clover or 
vetch, 


9. Pasture crops should be sowed in 
the fall (with the exception of les- 
Pedeza and carpet grass). To get a 
f00d stand and strong growth before 
Severe winter weather, the seedbed 
should be prepared well in advance of 
sowing and kept fit by cultivating after 
Tains and killing all weeds. Sow after 
@ good rain. 


10. If the Bermuda pasture is get- 

| ting too thick, plow it now, disk, and 
©w into a good seedbed, and sow a 

hel of rye and eight pounds of Au- 

» Busta vetch to the acre. In February, 
tow half a bushel of lespedeza seed to 

Me acre. This will give more and bet- 
fer Bermuda pasture next summer, 
With lespedeza added; and in addition, 
Oats and vetch will give at least 
Months grazing before the Ber- 
__Miida starts to growing in March or 
soot. Manure or fertilize poor places. 
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11. “Make hay while the snow falls.’ Sam Johnson 
says he can tell by the ribs of his stock when a farmer 
pulls fodder. If the owner pulls fodder he neglects 
growing hay. Two bushels of oats and 25 pounds of 
vetch seed sowed now on good land will make from 
one to two tons per acre of very fine hay before the end 
of next May and at half the cost of fodder. 


12. Start the fight on corn weevils and keep it going 
until the finish. Millions of bushels of corn are de- 
stroyed in the crib by weevils. This damage can be 
prevented if we will only treat corn properly with car- 
bon disulphide. To do this, it is necessary that the crib 
be reasonably tight. The ideal is to have it air-tight, 
but this is impracticable, but it is practicable for it to 
be reasonably tight. It should have as few big cracks 
as possible. One of the jobs that should be done at this 
season of the year is to stop up these cracks so as to 
put the crib in right shape for proper treatment of the 
corn with carbon disulphide when put in the crib this 
fall. Let’s make this one of the late summer jobs, and 
then by spending a very small amount of money for 
carbon disulphide we can save this loss occasioned by 
the weevils. 


II. Many-purpose Tobacco Barns 


EMENT or tile tobacco barns (1) are practically 

fireproof, (2) will last in perfect condition for 

any number of years, and (3) with but slight and 
inexpensive changes make ideal sweet potato curing 
houses, incubator houses, brooder houses, and tempo- 
rary storage for perishable fruits and vegetables, Such 
combination structures are proving serviceable wher- 
ever tried. While their initial cost is above the cost of 
the pole-and-mud fire-traps so long used, this difference 
in the cost of construction is overcome by the time 
they will remain in service and again by the insurance 
against fire. For curing tobacco and potatoes, both 
temperature and humidity can be kept under better con- 
trol. In Eastern North Carolina, tobacco barns have 
to a limited extent been used for storing the spring 
crop of Irish potatoes. Irish potatoes kept from June 
to October in tobacco barns were exhibited at the 


North Carolina State Fair a few years ago and were 
.in perfect condition. 

Plans for such barns will be furnished free from 
the offices of the extension agricultural engineers at 
Blacksburg, Va., Raleigh, N. C., and Clemson College, 
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HAMPSHIRE SHEEP AT STATESVILLE, N. C., BRANCH EXPERIMENT STATION 

These sheep not only add beauty to the landscape and fertility to the soil, but Super- 
intendent Frank Meacham adds the pleasing information that they make a real dollars- 
and-eents profit every year. ; 


Farm Work This Week and Next 


Early Sowing for Rye; Hay and Pasture Crops; Harvesting Soybean Seed; Storage Room 


S. C., to farmers requesting them from their colleges 
of agriculture. 

Such barns built now will be ready for curing and 
storing sweet potatoes this fall, Irish potatoes next 
spring, and tobacco next July and August. 


III. Storage Room an Aid to Marketing 
GREAT many farmers add to their income by 
giving special care to the manner in which they 
gather, preserve, and prepare for the market 

various kinds of seeds. Many more, however, make 
little or no effort to grow planting seeds for sale, for 
no other reason than that they have not been able to 
protect them from insects. We are convinced that here 
is to be found a means by which thousands of farmers 
can profitably produce many of the seeds they now buy 
and produce a surplus for sale to seedsmen and farmers 
at a substantial profit. 


Every farmer that produces seeds for his own plant- 
ing or for sale should be equipped with storage places 
so constructed as to be made airtight for treating the 
seeds and at the same time equipped with means by 
which ventilation can be given at will. While small 
quantities can be preserved and protected in bottles, 
jars, paper sacks, boxes, and barrels, a specially con- 
structed seed house is necessary where any great va- 
riety or quantity of seeds are to be stored, treated with 
chemicals or fumigated. Here is a list of Farmers’ 
Bulletins that have a direct bearing on this important 
means by which we may make “$500 a year more” :— 


699—Hydrocyanic-acid Gas Against Household Insects. 
799—Carbon Disulphid as an Insecticide. 

926—Some Common Disinfectants. 

1029—Conserving Corn From Weevils. 

1156—The Angoumois Grain Moth. 

1260—Stored Grain Pests. 

1275—Weevils in Beans and Peas. 

1484—Control of Insects in Stored Grain. 


There bulletins may be had free of charge by ad- 
dressing the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or your Senator or Representative 
in Congress. 


IV. Harvesting Soybean Hay 


OYBEAN hay can be cut any time from the setting 
of the seed until the leaves begin to turn yellow, 
but the maximum returns can be made by cutting 

it at a time when the pods are well formed. 

Cutting may begin in the morning as soon as the dew 
is off and be continued the rest of the 
day. One of the important things to re- 
member is that hay should be raked up 
after the leaves have become wilted 
but before they are dry, otherwise 
many of them will break off and there 
will be a heavy loss of one of the most 
valuable parts of the crop. ‘The hay 
may be left in windrows for a day or 
so, if the weather is suitable, and then 
placed in small cocks or bunches. 


For making good soybean hay, five or 
six days of good curing weather is suf- 
ficient. This length of time is necessary 
because practically all of the curing is 
done in the cock, which if well con- 
structed will prevent weather damage. 


When weather conditions are unfavor- 
able many farmers use frames on which 
to pile the freshly cut hay so that extra 
good ventilation is provided. The frames 
are usually three- or four-sided pyra- 
mids made of boards or poles, 3 to 6 
feet long, fastened together at the top 
and held at the bottom by cross-pieces. 
When such frames are used it is possi- 
ble to pile the hay on them immediately 
after it is cut and produce a good 
quality of feed. 
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For Wiser Spending of This Year’s Crop Money 


wise in time,” said Theodore Roosevelt; and 
this great truth applies as strongly in the case 
of the family finances as to anything else. 


Nearly everybody has enough inborn wisdom to keep 
out of perilous financial situations and out of debts 
which bankrupt and dishearten if he would only take 
thought in time—use his sober common sense before 
the disaster rather than after it. 


And general experience has proved that the wisest 
way for nations, states, firms, corporations, families, 
and individuals to “take thought in time” about money 
matters is by means of a budget—that is to say, (1) 
carefully setting down prospective receipts in one col- 
umn and then (2) just as carefully setting down in an- 
other column just what items this money can be spent 
for and in what amounts and yet “make both ends 
meet.” 

Of course, some businesses and institutions require 
very elaborate and intricate budgets—experts being 
constantly employed to calculate just how much income 
may be expected each year and each month, and just 
what amounts should be spent each month by each de- 
partment for overhead, for ordinary running expenses, 
and for permanent improvements. On the other hand, 
the average man or the average family may figure out 
a fairly serviceable budget with a few sheets of paper 
and a lead pencil. And certainly the average Southern 
family, just as surely as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration or the Ford Motors Company, needs some 
kind of budget. 

Before the year’s crops are sold, the family should 
come together and try to calculate about how much in- 
come may be expected and how that money may be 
most wisely spent. If this is not done, if the year’s 
income is spent for things “just as we come to them,” 
without looking ahead to consider the whole year’s 
needs and without considering which of these needs are 
most important, which are less important, and which 
least important, then all too late we may find that we 
have spent the results of a whole year’s labor for rela- 
tively unimportant things and that some far more es- 
sential things we must either do without entirely or 
else go into debt to buy—and frequently buy at ruinous 
rates of interest, either in the form of “time prices” 
or a loan from some Shylock at far more than legal 
interest rates. 


TN re in ie of wisdom consists of being 


All these things were in our minds some months ago 
when we were mapping out articles on “Helping the 
Average Southern Farmer Make $500 More a Year.” 
And for that reason we included as the topic for dis- 
cussion just at this season before the main Southern 
“money crops” are marketed, this one of the many ways 
for helping toward the coveted “$500 More a Year”: 

August 27—By a Family Council for a Family Budget for 
Wise Spending of This Year’s Crop Money. 

It will be noticed that we said “family council” because 
since on the average Southern farm the whole family 
works together to produce the crops, we believe the 
whole family should confer together about the expen- 
diture of the proceeds. This does not mean, of course, 
that John and Mary and Dan should have as much 
voice in the decision as the father and mother. Will it 
not be a good thing, however, to call the children in, 
let them know that they are junior members of the 
firm, consider with them just what amounts will be 
needed for clothing, shoes, school expenses, and other 
purposes, and then call on all of them to work as a unit 
to promote economy, thrift, and also to work together 
to make the farm pay even better during the coming 
year So that all may then share in a still larger income? 

It will not be true insall cases, of course, but in nine- 
tenths of the families where the children have been 
properly trained, they will respond in a striking way if 
made to feel that they are really “members of the 
firm”; if made to feel that their wishes are consulted, 
that their real needs get equal attention with the needs 
of other members of the family, and that every exer- 
cise of economy, thrift, and enterprise helps not only 
the family as a whole but each individual member of it. 


From the oldest to the youngest, there should be in 
each family the feeling that any waste, any foolish ex- 
penditure, any debt for unnecessary purposes, hurts the 
whole group. Suppose Joe throws his Sunday clothes 
in a heap in the closet instead of seeing that they are 
correctly folded and brushed and made to last twice as 
long. Suppose May insists on spending twice as much 
for shoes as would be necessary if they were properly 


cared for. Suppose a mowing machine is left out in 
the weather instead of being properly housed. Suppose 
a field is losing its fertility because it is not properly 
terraced. Suppose the family is being too expensively 
fed because it is not utilizing enough home-raised vege- 
tables, fruits, meat, and milk. In any and all such 
cases, everybody from the oldest to the youngest should 
feel, “Well, here is something that is unnecessarily 
hurting the profits and prosperity of our whole farm 
corporation of Mr. & Mrs. John Smith & Family.” 


If we can get that sort of teamwork in a family 
about producing, saving, and spending, it will be rare 
that such a family will not achieve a reasonable degree 
of independence. 

il 
But just how shall the budget be made up? 


Well, the plan must be varied so much to fit indi- 
vidual cases that it is hard to say. Certainly, however, 
each family should now consider just how much cash 
may be expected from the year’s crops and from live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry sales, and then see how much 
must be set aside for absolutely necessary expenses. 
Let us ask ourselves how much we must pay out be- 
tween now and another crop selling season for :— 


TOURED DE MAG Sess ckow eect tceen esti AiG le nies 
POE oy ita nusio'e Saar wa wove sealer dipis eantove ea 
Interest on debts and mortgages....... $..+00.- 


Then let us see how much we should set aside for 
clothing, shoes, school expenses, fertilizers, farm ma- 
chinery, household equipment, church and charity, rec- 
reation, doctors’ bills, etc. Furthermore, it must al- 
ways be remembered that a ‘budget is not just a pious 
and momentary resolution to set aside certain sums for 
certain purposes. A budget rather must be :— 

(1) A well-considered and businesslike review and 
analysis of one’s prospective income. 

(2) A well-considered and businesslike decision that 
certain parts of this income should be spent for certain 
definite purposes; 

(3) A constant, earnest, and determined purpose to 
see that this budget is lived up to, and that no more is 
actually spent for a particular purpose than is allotted 
to it unless some imperative new situation arises, in 
which case, the budget should. be reduced at other 
points to make up for its unanticipated expansion at 
this point. 

ii 

Of course, every farm family’s budget should make 
some provision for books and beauty, for culture, and 
for church and charity. We have often said that every 
farmer with one horse should spend at least $5 a year 
for magazines and papers, every farmer with two 
horses should spend at least $10 a year for these pur- 
poses, a farmer with three horses $15 a year, etc. And 
at least an equal amount should be spent for general 
books (aside from schoolbooks) and pictures and flow- 
ers or shrubs for the home. 

Furthermore, no matter how small a family’s income 
may be, a part of it every year should be saved, unless 
it is some year when an unusual degree of sickness or 
disaster makes such a result impossible. Charles Dick- 
ens once expressed in terms of English money a thought 
which, if expressed in terms of American money, 
would be about as follows :— 

“Earn $100 and spend $105. 
ery, unhappiness. 

“Earn $100 and spend $95. Result: independence, 
prosperity, happiness.” 

This thought strikingly illustrates the world of dif- 
ference between spending just a little less and spending 
just a little more than one’s income. 

And there is no wiser or better way to insure staying 


Result: debt, mis- 








Next Week and Later 

The World's News: A Monthly Revicw—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

How a Vocational Agriculture Teacher Helps a 
Community: What R. P. Harris is Doing in 
Sampson County. 

Sam Jokhnson’s Remedy for “The Fodder Pulling 
Habit.” 

State and County Fairs in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia This Fall: Dates, Places, and Names of 
Secretarics. 

Better Farm Production Work in September. 








ness by those who are innocent. 





just inside one’s income and few better ways to insure 
getting “$500 More a Year for the Average Southem 
Farmer” in net profits than to adopt the regular Custom 
of having “A Family Council for a Family Budget" 
every year before crops are sold and expenditures made, 


ALL ABOARD FOR CLEMSON NEXT WEEK! 


VERY farmer in South Carolina should turn to 
EL page 7 and read about the fine program pre. 

pared for his benefit, amusement, and delight a 
Clemson College next week. We are indeed delighteq 
that the old custom of having Palmetto State farmers 
come together at Clemson once each summer for dis- 
cussing their problems, learning new facts, forming 
new acquaintances, and enjoying several days of whole. 
some recreation together—we are indeed glad that this 
fine old custom, unfortunately abandoned some years 
ago, has been revived and we trust will be kept up 
regularly from now on. 

The writer has many pleasant memories of his con- 
tacts with South Carolina farmers at those meetings in 
the old days, and we are looking forward eagerly to 
joining many of our South Carolina readers at Clemson 
again next week. Let every reader who can do so go 
to Clemson at least one or two days and show the 
authorities there that “Farmers’ Week” is properly ap- 
preciated by the farmers of the state. 


* Ano Shi 
oftr STtery Feios 


1: WAS more insurance we wanted. Qur applica- 





tion was in. Then they said the doctor must look 
us over. That’s why we sat in the waiting room 

at the doctor’s office. 

i em 

Suddenly the door was thrown wide open and in 
bounced a boy on crutches. He was a husky, fine-look- 
ing chap of about sixteen. One leg that had been ampu- 
tated just below the knee still carried its bandages. 
“What happened?” we later asked the young lady at the 
desk. “Automobile accident,” she replied, without zest. 
“What a pity,” we thought, “that such a wonderful 
physique and such a splendid spirit must be burdened 
with such a handicap as the result of somebody's care 


lessness.” 
x * Ok 


The doctor kept us waiting. We picked up a paper, 
better to pass the time. And the first heading to catch 
our eye fold of a man being killed at a crossing nearby. 
The automobile, too, was completely wrecked. ‘What 
a price,” we thought, “to be paid for somebody’s care- 
lessness.” 

x« * * 


Our examination over, we started out. As we step 
ped to the sidewalk we heard the scream of a siren 
and in another second the ambulance whizzed by. 
“What was it?” we asked of a man whom we saw leav- 
ing a nearby crowd. “Two cars ran together,” was his 
answer. “Anybody seriously hurt?” we asked. “Don't 
know, but it looks pretty bad,” he replied. “The pen 
alty for carelessness goes on,” we thought as we pro 
ceeded. 

* * 7” 

After supper we made a visit to the hospital to take 
a word of good cheer to a friend who was ill. Across 
the hall, a child, a little girl about ten years old, was 
crying most piteously. Her head was in bandages 
“What happened?” we asked the nurse. “She was 
struck by an automobile,” came the answer. “What 
manner of world is this,” we couldn’t help but think 
“that a child must pay such a terrible price for some 
body’s carelessness”? 

* * * 


And now before such a thing has happened to ™% 
why shouldn’t we take time to think of how we might 
possibly avoid paying such a penalty for carelessness 
or avoid causing anyone else to suffer for our careless 
ness? Do we exercise proper precaution when driving? 
When approaching railway crossings, do we make sufe 
no train is approaching too, before driving on? Af 
the brakes kept properly tightened? Should one try 
pass the car ahead when the road is not in plain sight! 
If the truth were known, probably all of us have dome 
a lot of careless things in driving and so far have & 
caped mishap. But, how long can we continue to 
that? There’s a terrible penalty awaiting those 
of carelessness. But the most terrible part of it is 
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Midsummer Notes From Long Hope Hill 


Including a Respectful Apology to All Lovers of Poppies 


Only one line got caught in my memory. But 

think of it every time I go out to look at the 
bee balm, which ‘s turning out to be our summer sen- 
sation—not on account of its special beauty, for there 
are other flowers far more beauti- 
ful, but for the swarms of butter- 
flies and bumblebees that hover 
over its flowers all the time. The 
one line remembered in the forgot- 
ten poem is :— 

“Keeper of Inn for the traveling 
bees.” 


Y on ago I read a little poem about clover. 
I 


Do any of you know the rest of 
it, for I should like to have the 
whole poem? 

II 


I always have my breakfast out on the porch, but I 
am not going to tell you how long it takes me to eat it, 
with all of the flowers and birds and butterflies and 
bees to look at. The best part of the day is from 
dawn until the increasing heat of the summer sun 
wipes out the dewy freshness of the day’s beginning. 
I am a very early riser; but, unlike most of them, I 
discourage early rising in others, for, I am ashamed to 
say, I don’t like to share those marvelous early hours 
with anyone. I love the peace and beauty and I want 
it all by myself to enjoy, or in which to think out any 
problems that have come up or to face the troubles that 
reach us all sooner or later. Some way, in that beauti- 
ful, quiet dawn hour what is important ’and what 
doesn’t really matter get straightened out. 


The dwarf sunflowers are bug-covered and half-eaten 
and I am not going to be bothered with anything that 
has to be sprayed and worried with because insects con- 
sider it a delicacy. I believe in eliminating all trouble- 
breeders as fast as their character is discovered. There 
is too much to do that’s pleasant in this world, if one 
gives one’s mind to it, and one road to happiness is to 
eliminate all disagreeable things humanly possible. I 
not only believe in work but I love it, it interests me 
to see what I can do if I try hard enough—but useless 
work is nonsense. As our old friend, Tom Carlyle, 
used to say, “It leads no whither!” Running around 
in circles is a silly performance. 


IV 


Where an unusually attractive flower is going to seed, 
Iam making a small seedbed around it, pulverizing the 
soil just as if I were making a hotbed. Then the plant 
is let alone to reseed itself. I believe that is much 
better than gathering the seed, unless they happen to 
be the very tender sort that can’t stand any cold. But 
sweet Williams and pinks and phlox and larkspur and 
all hardy flowers ought to do well for themselves in 
this way. By October and frost-time these seed should 
be transformed into sturdy young plants big enough to 
set out where I want them to go, and next spring they 
will lose no time in getting started but will be ready to 
begin blooming before spring-sowed seed are getting 
their eyes open. 





MRS. PATTERSON 


Vv 


Don’t you remember how I’ve been raving over the 
lovely California sunflowers that bloom for one solid 
month and are so gorgeous that no one can work or 
tead for gazing at them when they bloom? Well, they 
have increased until if another one comes they will 
push the house over. There are hundreds of them and 
they are choking out everything everywhere. They are 
80 big and strong and quick-growing that nothing else 
has a chance against them unless it’s an oak tree and 
then the oak would have to be at least ten years old to 
buck up against those sunflowers. 

VI 


Hollyhocks, those splendid favorites of our grand- 
mothers, were unusually lovely this year. I have never 
seen so many nor such fine ones and I can’t decide 
which is better, the single or double. 

Really, I believe one of the finest sights that has 
gladdened my eyes this past year was a deserted garden 
where the house had been burned down. Everything 
had passed but the hollyhocks and they must have been 

ft year after year continually increasing until the 
entire garden was filled with them. I passed the place 
early one morning and that great garden filled with 
hollyhocks, pink and red and yellow and white, was so 
Marvelous it fairly took my breath. I stopped to look 
and look again and no formal garden that I visited 
during the year could approach this one of Mother 

ature’s when left alone. 


vil 
The butterfly bush, one of the. most attractive sum- 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


mer bloomers that I know, selected last winter to die. 
Just spoiled to death is the only reason I can think of, 
for everything was done to make it thrive. This fall 
I shall set out six and then pay no more attention to 
them and see if that suits them any better. They are 
lovely bushes and bloom profusely and mine is the only 
one I know that has passed away. So many friends 
had told me what a comfortable shrub they had found 
it, so I hope you have had better luck. And when I 
say luck I mean luck; I don’t care if so many wise 
brethren do say there is no such thing. I love to work 
with plants and to set them out myself and then I 
know they are given every chance, so when they just 
up and die on my hands, I know it’s peevishness on 
their part, for they had every chance to grow. 

As if to make amends for the butterfly bush, how- 
ever, the wild roses are planting themselves all over the 
hill and were in full bloom before I knew even that 
they were growing at all. Sweet, dainty things! 

VII 

I hold with thé good old proverb, “A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place,” but that proverb 
shows its good sense by stopping right there and not 
mentioning where the place is, and my place for garden 
tools isn’t away off in the tool house. When you are 
busy setting out plants, the right place is down in the 
flower beds where you can grab them up without losing 
time chasing around for them. It doesn’t look well, 
naturally, but trust to luck; no one will see them there 
until your rush is over. In that way whenever you 
have five minutes to spare in the garden, you can pick 
up your trowel and hoe and set out half a dozen plants 
while you happen to have them on your mind. Throw 
the tools down again, and then off and on threugh the 
day repeat the noble performance, and the first thing 
you know your job of moving flowers will be done and 
when you have an entire day off for really fixing the 
yard you won't have to stop for the piddling jobs. 

Of course, I grant you won’t get the blue ribbon at 
the county fair for neatness, but what’s the odds? You 
get three times the work done with half the trouble 
and that is what you are looking for—easy short-cuts. 
When I am busy, my tools are right down where I can 
lay hands on them. 

1X 


And while I think of it, if you love to grub in the dirt 
as I do, the best tools I know of for a woman are the 
trench picks and spades; they are very light and strong, 
and with a trowel, you can do all the small planting 
yourself and enjoy doing it. Trees and big shrubs you 
will need help for, but the little things I always want 
to transplant myself so the roots will be taken care of, 
not just rammed in the ground and dirt piled on top as 
if the tender living fibers were senseless rocks. 

xX 

If there is anything more aggravating than a cow, it’s 
a calf. Do you know what that miserable beast did 
yesterday? A rope had been left tied to her neck—she 
was being taught to stand tied—and she just naturally 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA” 


HIS one poem, it has been said, gave Allan 

Cunningham immortality; and all of us who 

love the sea, either by reason of constant as- 
sociation or only occasional vacation glimpses of 
its majesty and power, may well read and re-redd 
these verses:— 








A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


“O for a soft and gentle wind!” 
I hear a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. ) 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud; 
But hark the music, mariners! 

The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free— 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

—Allen Cunningham. 
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stood there and tied herself up in a knot that a sailor 
couldn’t untie. When discovered, she was about at 
the last gasp, and if she hadn’t cost a young fortune, I 
certainly would have given orders to let her die in her 
sins. A calf with no more sense than that deserves 
death. But there is such a thing as cutting off your 
nose to spite your face. So she was rescued. 


XI 


Let the community yearly meeting be a season for 
honoring your own good people as well as notable out- 
siders. Split fifty-fifty anyway. “Old Home Week” 
for those who have wandered far afield and built up 
other communities is all right and is a gracious remem- 
brance, but let’s have a “Stay-at-Home-Week” to honor 
those who have made our community what it is by 
staying on the job and growing up with it. There is 
room for both celebrations, but let the biggest, finest one 
be for those who have done most for the community. 


XII 


Never again do I make a disrespectful remark about 
poppies. They may not have lovers, but friends they 
most assuredly do have, for many letters have rolled 
in protesting against my unfortunate remark as to no 
one loving them. I spoke in haste evidently and should 
have said meekly that J didn’t love them. I do love their 
coloring but as a flower I do not love them although I 
do love many people who do love them. Many apolo- 
gies—and never again! 

I think the most beautiful memorial monument I 
have ever seen, used poppies. French was, I think, the 
sculptor, and he did it in honor of a young sculptor 
who died very suddenly when at work. The young man 
it shown absorbed in his modeling while the figure of 
Death stands by, one arm full of the poppies of sleep 


and the other arm stretched out just touching him. I> 


don’t know where the original is, as I have seen only 
copies. I fancy that the poppy has to me so much 
inner meaning and symbolism that I think of that first 
and the beauty of coloring last, and so I do not class 
the poppy so much as a flower but as a symbol of 
eternal sleep. : 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flower Seeds to Sow Now 


TART these flowers from seed sowed in August 
and they will bloom freely the next spring and 














summer :— 
Alyssum Daisies Larkspur (perennial) 
Calliopsis Dianthus Pansy 
Canterbury bells Digitalis Poppy (perennial) 
Carnation Forget-me-not Snapdragon 
Centaurea Gaillardia Sweet William 
Columbine Hollyhock Wallflower 





WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


E LIVE in an isolated place, thirty-five miles 

from a railroad. Most of our recreation has to 

come from reading, and not having access to a 
public library, we are thrown on our own small re- 
sources. A library’s being small, however, is not a 
great misfortune, for I feel sure I should not read and 
re-read Shakespeare and Browning if I had all the 
fascinating new books offered by city bookshops and 
libraries. The rewards from studying old masters are 
certain, while you never can tell about books that have 
not been proved. Every time I read a masterpiece like 
Romeo and Juliet I find new beauties of thought and 
language. 

Next to the Bible, it seems to me regular reading of 
Emerson’s Essays, especially the essays on ““Compensa- 
tion” and “Self-reliance,” offer the best method of 
keeping life on a high plane—Mrs. S. R. Gemmill, 
Middlesex County, Virginia. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _—| 














MAN advances in refinement as he frees himself 

from what is rude and gross in his thoughts, feel- 

ings, and manners, and establishes positively in 
his nature the control of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. This sort of improvement comes mainly by 
the contagion of fellowship, by association with persons 
who have attained this inward excellence and beauty, 
whether walking literally by our side or giving them- 
selves to us with less reserve in the bright pages which 
are the transcript of their souls. Our guides to cul- 
ture are men and books, which is to say, men; for 
Milton taught us that a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. Accordingly in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s phrase, culture is the fruit of acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the best that has been known and 
said in the world.—Dr. Wm. Louis, Poteat. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Horses and Hogs and Feeds and Such 


WORK STOCK HAVING SKIN TROUBLE 


MONG horses and mules throughout the South 
A there is a disease which gives considerable trou- 
ble every summer and concerning which we re- 

ceive many inquiries. 

There are two outstanding symptoms mentioned in 
nearly every inquiry. There is a 
skin eruption which is generally on 
the neck and forequarters. Small 
blisters appear, sometimes unno- 
ticed at first, the animal rubs be- 
cause of itching and the hair comes 
out and a small raw surface ap- 
pears. This is usually kept raw, 
more or less, by the animal rub- 
bing off the scabs which form. 
The skin becomes thicker, dry and 
scaly. 

In nearly all cases there is a second symptom noticed. 
The animals suffering from this skin trouble are unable 
to stand heat well and pant more severely when worked 
hard in hot weather. 

The question arises, Does this panting and inability 
to stand the heat, result from the disease of the skin 
and the failure of the skin to properly perform its 
function of sweating? 





TAIT BUTLER 


By the evaporation of the sweat, an animal that 
sweats freely is protected from heat-stroke. Or since 
the skin functions are controlled by the nerves coming 
from the nerve centers, is the skin trouble the result of 
overheating or heat-stroke, which has affected the 
nerve centers? 

It is possible that either might be true, for in some 
cases the skin troubles have probably arisen after the 
animals have been overheated, but in our observations 
and in the reports that come to us, usually the skin 
eruption first appears and when it has extended over a 
considerable surface the panting and inability to stand 
the heat follows. 

Unfortunately, we have been unable to find any effec- 
tive or prompt cure for this trouble. Several years ago 
something led us to believe that possibly this skin trou- 
ble was due to a lack of sufficient protein and minerals 
in the feed of these affected animals. Since then we 
have always suggested to our inquirers that care be 
taken in balancing the ration, especially as to a full 
allowance of protein and minerals to make up for any 
deficiency in the ration. We have had a number of 
reports in which the writers said that the feeding of 
one pound of cottonseed meal a day and a mixture of 
equal parts of salt and wood ashes had apparently 
greatly improved the condition of the skin. Of course, 
a pound of linseed meal a day would probably serve 
as well as the cottonseed meal and possibly the protein 
of legume hays or other forms of protein might do as 
well. While no medicines have proved generally effec- 
tive, some benefit may come from giving two grains of 
arsenic, or one tablespoonful (one-half ounce) of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic twice a day. Ounce doses of 
hyposulphite of soda two or three times a day may also 
prove beneficial. These may be given in some ground 
feed as a general rule. 

A thorough washing of the affected skin once every 
week or 10 days and moistening the affected skin 
once a day with a solution of some coal 
tar disinfectant or a 1 or 2 per cent 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


sorghums are once cut, if the weather be dry or if the 
growth be stunted from any cause, do occasionally, but 
very rarely, develop this poison; but as previously 
stated, we have never known any of the sorghums 
making a normal growth to poison livestock. If our 
reader’s sagrain is making a fair growth and is green 
and succulent we advise that he need have no fear in 
grazing it. 
a Ar | 


Concrete Hog Wallow Cuts Cost of Pork 


T SEEMS that the generally accepted idea that a 

hog is a filthy animal and that it prefers and thrives 

best in mud and stench has been thoroughly ex- 
ploded as another popular fallacy. Not only does the 
hog prefer clean sanitary environment but it actually 
serves its owner best there and makes a more efficient 
and economical use of the feed it consumes. 


The cost of producing pork can be reduced % cent 
per pound by providing the hogs with a wallow where 
they have constant access to fresh, clean water. This 
conclusion was reached recently by an experiment con- 
ducted by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
through its Animal Husbandry and Agricultural En- 
gineering departments. 


It was desired in this experiment to determine the ex- 
ternal conditions which affect the growth and fattening 
of hogs on feed. With this in mind three lots of about 
1% acres each and identical in every respect were se- 
iected. In one lot a concrete wallow was constructed, 
20 feet long and 15 feet wide and sloping from 7 inches 
at one end to 12 inches deep at the other. In the other 
two lots no wallow was constructed. In all three lots 
good, clean troughs were provided for feed and drink- 
ing water. 


Forty-five hogs, all farrowed at approximately the 
same date, were selected for the experiment. Twenty- 
four were Poland-Chinas, 12 were Duroc Jerseys, and 
nine were Tamworths. These were divided equally, 
putting eight Poland-Chinas, four Durocs, and three 
Tamworths in each pen. 

In each pen there were trees to furnish shade and in 
each there was pasturage of bur clover and Bermuda. 
At the beginning of the feeding the average weight of 
the pigs in each pen was 68 pounds. They were fed 
identical rations of 444 pounds of feed per 100 pounds 
live weight for the first 10 days and after that the 
ration was increased to 5% pounds of feed per 100 
pounds live weight. The hogs were weighed every 10 
days and amount of rations changed in proportion to 
weight. The ration consisted of milo maize, wheat 
shorts, corn chops, and digester tankage. 


The experiment was continued for 82 days. At the 
end, the hogs were carefully weighed, the records 
studied and some conclusions of practical importance 
to hog raisers were reached. 


The pens were numbered 1, 2, and 3. Pens 1 and 3 
had no wallows while Pen 2 had the concrete wal- 
low described above. The following table shows the 
results :— 


Pen 1 Pen 2 Pen 3 


Average initial weight per pig ...... 68.44 68.26 68.26 
Average final weight per pig ........ 190.09 201.26 192.71 
NPRM AOE VRE i ivaianen Gacod eurtaws can civen 121.65 133.00 124.45 
Average daily gain per pig ........ 1.535 1.622 1.517 


Average daily feed per pig .......... 6.39 6.42 6.3% 
Feed required for 100 pounds gain .. 416.02 396.32 418.86 

There was no appreciable difference between the 
gains of Pens 1 and 3. Pen 2, having access to the 
concrete wallow, gained 0.1 of a pound per day per 
hog more than either Pen 1 or 3. It will be noticed 
that these hogs consumed slightly more feed per hog 
per day than the others. 


In feed required to produce 100 pounds of gain there 
was practically no difference in Pens 1 and 3. Pen 2, 
having access to the concrete wallow showed that they 
were able to make the 100 pounds gain on approxi- 
mately 21 pounds less feed than the other two pens. 


When the increased gain and the economy of feed 
utilization are considered it is apparent that the pork 
produced with access to concrete wallow was produced 
for approximately % cent per pound less than that 
produced without the wallow. This seems decidedly 
important since 50 cents per 100 pounds saved on the 
production cost of pork is equivalent to 50 cents per 
100 pounds more at selling time. 


The cost of the materials and the construction of the 
concrete wallow was approximately $100 where the 
materials were bought at retail and at prices consider- 
ably above the average. Even so, at the above rate of 
saving it would take the actual net gain on only 150 
pigs to pay for the wallow which is a permanent fix- 
ture on the farm with no cost of upkeep when it is 
once properly constructed. 7 W. B. FARRAR. 


T——— 


ITH cows, as with automobiles, it isn’t the first 

cost, it’s the upkeep. From records kept for 

five years by twenty Medina County dairymen, 
rural economists at the Ohio Agricultural College 
found the net cost of keeping a cow a year to be 
$192.37. Feed is the big item. Labor comes next. 
Other costs include bedding, taxes, insurance, depre- 
ciation, etc. The cows that make for profit, the econo- 
mists point out, are those that produce at least nine or 
ten thousand pounds of milk a year. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_| 


Will Scouting Help Your Boys? 


OT long ago, we called the warden of the state 
N penitentiary. To our inquiry regarding the ages 
of his men, he said that between 35 and 40 per 
cent of them were under 25 years old. Next we called 
the warden of the state reformatory. Over 50 per cent 
of the more than 300 confined there are 
under 21 years old. Nor is this all. War- 
den Gus Miller said to us: “We are get- 
ting a different class of fellows here now 
—more of the sheiky fellows who have 
had good homes and educational oppor- 
tunities. They have the idea that the world owes them 
a living, and they tried to get by on their wits and 
sticky fingers.” 
Where do these boys come from? Why bless you, 
right from communities like yours and the most of 
them are normal in mind and body. 


Here is where scouting comes in. Read 
the Scout Oath and Scout Laws, and 
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solution of carbolic acid in water is ad- il 
vised. If the latter is used, it should 
only be applied to the itching, rubbed 
or raw spots. 


The skin trouble usually disappears 


Herbie, the True Indian—.. 222” rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 








when cool weather comes, but is likely 
to reappear when hot weather comes 


™ you will understand what we mean :— 
THE SCOUT OATH 
On My Honor I will do my best: 


1. To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout Law; 


Mexico’s line to edges of Maine! Just 2. To help other people at all times; 








the next spring. 


SORGHUMS NOT OFTEN 
POISONOUS 


READER wants to know if it 
A is safe to pasture sagrain. He 
says: “It looks like sorghum 
and it is dangerous to pasture sorghum.” 
Sagrain «s a sorghum, but it is not 
generally dangerous to pasture the sor- 
ghums. We have never heard of sor- 
ghums that were making a natural or 
vigorous growth developing a poison 
for livestock. 

The fact that under certain condi- 
tions the sorghums do sometimes, al- 
though . rarely, develop prussic acid, 
which is a deadly poison, has created a 
fear that usually has no foundation. 

Second growth sorghum, that is, 
the growth that comes on after the x 





was found! 


























MVurerse GO. Wirsom 


ELL, Herbie is fitted with arrows 
Wihra bow, and now he’s an Indian 
off on the go! He’s out ‘to defeat, in 
his mind, understand, the palefaces com- 
ing to capture his land; he’s going to 
perish beside of the trail, if his hemlock 
gives out and his arrowheads fail, rather 
than yield up an inch of the ground where 
his fathers pitched tent since the planet 


“But listen!” I say, when I 


halt him at play, “Just see what the 
white man is doing today! Look out at 
the farms that have dotted the plain from 





look at the cities we white men have 
raised on the wide, wasted prairies where 
antelope grazed! Tut, you and your 
fathers, and grandfathers, too, in ninety- 
four centuries what did you do? You 
hunted, and fished, and you loitered, and 
fought, and lived in a tent or a tumble- 
down cot, built never a city, plowed never 
a farm! We've taken your holdings, but 
where is the harm? Glance out and about 
you and plainly you’ll see ’tis better, ’tis 
better; you'll have to agree!’’ ‘“‘You’ve 
built up your cities,” says Herbie with 
zest, “as you pushed us poor Indians 
back to the West; you’ve plowed up the 
valleys and plains, one by one, as you 
crowded us back toward the red of the 
sun! Your cities are good and your cat- 
tle are fine, far better than tepees and 
ponies of mine, but that doesn’t matter! 
You’re stealing the ground, where my 
fathers have lived since the country was 
found!” So, Herbie, in play, with his 
arrows and bow is truly an Indian, off 
on the go! He’s out to defeat, in his 
mind, understand, the palefaces coming 
to capture his land! 
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3. To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight. 


THE SCOUT LAW 


A Scout is trustworthy. 
A Scout is loyal. 

A Scout is helpful. 

A Scout is friendly. 
A Scout is courteous. 
A Scout is kind. 

A Scout is obedient. 
A Scout is cheerful. 
A Scout is thrifty. 
10. A Scout is brave. 

11. A Scout is clean. 

12. A Scout is reverent. 


vexneyeyne 


Do you believe that any boy who lives 
this Oath and Law can find his way 
into the criminal courts? Scouting is 
a course in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Heretofore it has 
been available principally to city boys— 
that is, troop scouting under the leader- 
ship of men. Our purpose now is to 
take it to boys everywhere and in every 
way—troop scouting, patrol scouting, 
lone scouting.—Nebraska Farmer. 
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August 27, 1927 


WAS 11 years old at the beginning 

of the Civil War and intensely inter- 
ested in everything I heard or saw per- 
taining to the army. My father was 
dead and I had no brother; but I had 
relatives and friends who went all through 
the war, and I kept up with every inter- 
esting detail. Some of the things which 
made a deep impression upon my youth- 
ful mind I will now relate. 


I. Off to the War! 


AYNE’S Tavern, one mile from my 

home, was the meeting place for mus- 
ter in our section. I remember, on one 
occasion, when the call had come for men 
over 18 years old, the officer made every- 
body there get on one side of the road. 
Then he said: “All over 18 get on the 
other side of the road.” The men cross- 
ed over. When one of them looked back, 
he saw a neighbor who had not followed, 
and he called and said, “Come on over 
here, Will. You are older than I am.” 
Will answered, “You're a liar!” Then 
followed the biggest fight I ever saw. 
Two or three men were lying unconscious 
before the officers could restore order. 


Our nearest depot was at Hillsboro. 
My mother sent Peter, one of our slaves, 
to drive our wagon to help haul the sol- 
diers from Payne’s Tavern to Hillsboro, 
and she let me go along, too. The men 
came with big baskets of food and every- 
body in the whole neighborhood came to 
see them leave. I remember the boys 
called back to the girls, “We'll see you 
again soon.” When the wagons started 
off the boys sang :— 


“Lincoln made a noise 

Like he thought he had the boys, 

I wish I had him here for to train him. 
I’'d make him split rails 

On a pile o’ cotton bales, 

And fence in the Happy Land o’ Canaan.” 


They sang this to the tune of “Jordan 
Is a Hard Road to Travel.” 


II. The “Patrollers” 


“Run, nigger, run. 
The pat-roller ’ll git you. 
Run, nigger, run, 
Fer it’s almost day.” 
LL the folks of our generation re- 
member this song, which, even in 


Old Times in Dixie 


A Tarheel Boy’s Impressions of War Days and Reconstruction 
By L.H. DANIEL, Person County, N.C. 


these days of radio, comes to us over the 
air in “old-time” programs. I have heard 
it many times thrummed on the banjos 
down by the cabin firesides of the long 
ago. 

The pat-rollers, as we always called 
them, were intended for a sort of vigi- 
lance committee to aid the sheriff and 
his deputies in preventing and suppress- 
ing any tendency to insurrection among 
the slaves. John Brown’s attempt to or- 
ganize the Negroes caused Southern folks 
to take every precaution possible. Dur- 
ing the day the Negroes were supposed 
to be at work, under an overseer. At 
night these patrollers went from planta- 
tion to! plantation to see if the Negroes 
were all in their proper cabins. Any 
slave found away from home without a 
pass was whipped and sent back to his 
master. Many slaves had wives on other 
plantations. If Uncle Larry, for instance, 
wanted to go to see his wife, Aunt Lu- 
cinda, who belonged to Gilbert Moore, 
he had to carry a pass from my mother 
stating: “This gives permission to- Larry 
Daniel to pass and repass to Gilbert 
Moore’s.” 

As may easily be imagined, some very 
unworthy men were occasionally appoint- 
ed patrollers, and it was their delight to 
whip innocent Negroes unmercifully. In 
addition to keeping slaves on their proper 
plantations, the patrollers also looked for 
and punished whoever they happened to 
consider law-breaking. One Sunday when 
we were away from home, some patrol- 
lers (mighty sorry white men they were, 
too!) came to our house and searched 
our cabins. Our overseer always gave 
each man a certain parcel of land which 
he was allowed to plant in corn to feed 
his hog, or sell, or use as he pleased. 
He had given Billy, one of our very best 
Negroes, seed corn for his patch. Billy 
had put this corn in his trunk for safe- 
keeping. These sorry patrollers found it, 
took Billy and tied him to a tree, and 
beat him nearly to death. They claimed 
they thought he had stolen the corn. 


While most masters that I knew were 
good to their slaves, there were some 


just as bad as Harriet Beecher Stowe 
ever pictured them. When I think of the 
starvation and wunmerited punishment 
handed out to some of those helpless hu- 
man beings, I feel. ready today to shoul- 
der a gun arid fight for their freedom. 


III. Reconstruction Days 


UST after the surrender (April 9, 

1865), many Yankee soldiers came into 
North Carolina on foraging excursions. 
They wore Northern’ uniforms, rode 
horses branded “U. S.” and claimed to be 
officers collecting for the government at 
Washington. 


One day in 1865, two of these Yankee 
soldiers came up to our gate, riding two 
of Mrs. Jim Street’s fine carriage horses, 
followed by two Negroes, former slaves 
of the Street family. They had per- 
suaded these Negroes to go with them 
where the best horses were in this section. 
They asked me if they could stay all 
night at our house. I told them no, 
that we had company. Seeing a number 
of horses in our pasture nearby, they 
asked to whom those horses belonged. 
I answered, “Wheeler’s Cavalry; some of 
our kinfolks are visiting us.” Frightened 
by the very mention of Wheeler’s Caval- 
ry, they left us without further ado. 


My mother put her silver knives and 
forks in a large tin bucket. After tying 
this bucket up securely in a pack, we 
put a heavy coat of tar on the outside. 
I rowed out into an old highland pond 
and dropped this bucket near a stump 
that I could see down in the water. 


I carried our best china plates away 
over on a hill, where small pine trees 
were growing, in a heavy growth of 
broom-straw. Around a bunch of broom- 
straw I cut a circle the same size of the 
plates, scooped out the dirt in my hat 
and carried it off some distance and scat- 
tered it. I then put the plates down in 
this round hole and set the broom-straw 
back in place. 

We had some guns of our own and a 
number of others that had been left at 
our house by soldiers on their way home, 
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too tired to carry the weight of a gun 
any further. I hid all these guns in a 
big bed of old yellow lilies that grew in 
our garden. Peter and Green, two of 
our former slaves, took our horses and 
mules into a big body of woods, carrying 
feed with them, and kept them there 
until the danger from these Northern 
thieves had passed. 


Two enrolling officers were sent to 
Roxboro to enroll as citizens of the re- 
united United States all those who would 
take the oath of allegiance. Most of the 
men went on and took the oath without 
any fuss about it. However, there was 
some resentment. Some people just 
wouldn’t go at all, and never did take 
the oath. 


For days and weeks after Lee’s sur- 
render, tired, ragged, hungry soldiers 
passed our home at all hours. Some morn- 
ings we would wake to find our front 
porch full of men who had stopped in 
the night and gone to sleep. My mother 
kept two Negro women cooking all the 
time and no one was ever turned away 
hungry. I shall never forget how those 
men drank buttermilk! They drank and 
drank and drank, as though they could 
never get enough. Many of them threw 
down their guns or blankets here, too 
tired to carry them on. And any number 
of men turned their horses loose because 
they didn’t want to worry with the fam- 
ished animals. They would swap their 
saddles and blankets for food and go on 
home afoot. 


Our men were mighty thankful to get 
back home to their wives and children. 
Some of course were shattered in health 
and crippled, but others come without a 
scratch. I shall always remember one 
of our very best men, one who went all 
through the war and came home safe 
and sound. Ata church meeting soon af- 
terwards he rose and said, “Brethren, I 
want all of you to know that I am thank- 
ful for what God has done for me. He 
went with me through weary days and 
nights, through jong marches and fierce 
battles, and I’ve never had a scratch. 
Now I’ve come back home, and I want 
you all to know that from now on I’m 
hell-bent to serve the Lord!” 


Go to Clemson Next Week 


Superb Program Planned for ‘‘Farmers’ Week’”’ August 29 to September 3 


LEMSON College is making ready 

to hold “Farmers’ Week,” August 29 
to September 3, and invites you to come 
and be a guest of the college at a many- 
sided feast of information, ideas, inspirat 
tion, and entertainment. Men, women, 
and children will be expected and pro- 
vided for with the best that Clemson can 
offer. You can’t afford to decline such 
an invitation. 

A Five-sided Feast—Each day will 
be divided into five units of interesting 
and informing activity :— 

1, General meetings with addresses, pic- 
tures, music, etc., for inspiration. 

2. Evening programs of varied nature to 
entertain and instruct. 


3. Demonstrations, to show best 
farm and home practices. 


4. Recreation, for relaxation and amusement, 

5. Classes, for instruction. 

On Monday visitors will be registered 
and assigned to rooms. The first program 
will be Monday night. 

The General Sessions.—Noted edu- 
cators, lecturers, editors and others have 
been secured to make addresses at the 
general sessions each morning from 11 
to 1 o’clock. These will be informing 
and inspirational, giving farmers a broad- 
er vision of their calling and showing its 
relation to other interests. Some of those 


modern 


__ slready secured include Mr. Bernard M. 





Baruch, New York; Miss Florence 
Knapp, Syracuse University, New York; 
Dr. Clarence Poe, editor The Progressive 
Farmer (Thursday); Dr. E. W. Sikes, 
president of Clemson College; Mr. C. A. 
Cobb, editor of the Southern Ruralist; 
Mrs. Charles Schuttler, of the American 
Country Life Association, Farmington, 
Missouri. These and others now being 
selected will discuss various phases of 
agriculture, economics, rural life, etc. 


At these general sessions there will be, 
also, singing and other music and a se- 
ries of lantern slides showing the agri- 
culture of South Carolina. 

Practical Demonstrations.—Though 
based on science, practical farming is an 
art, and the best practices in modern ag- 
riculture will be shown in demonstra- 
tions given each afternoon to show the 
“how” of progressive farming. Of spe- 
cial value will be demonstrations . in 
farm machinery and garden implements, 
spraying, judging livestock and poultry, 
grading and packing fruits and vege- 
tables, landscaping, hat making and hand- 
work for women, etc. 

Marketing Subjects to Be Discussed. 
—Following is a detailed statement of the 
live and important marketing subjects to 
be discussed during the three days:— 

Wednesday Morning—Inspection and Stan- 


dardization of South Carolina Crops. Pro- 
gress of Fruit and Vegetable Codperatives in 
Other States. 


Wednesday Afternoon—The Roadside Mar- 
ket. The Preparation of Fruits and Vege- 
tables for Market. Grading and Packing Irish 
Potatoes. 


Thursday Morning—Codperative Marketing 
of Potatoes, Berries, and Sweet Potatoes in 
South Carolina. The Curb Market for the 
Disposal of Surplus Farm Products. Mar- 
keting Poultry and Eggs. Egg Grading, 
Candling, and Packing. 

Thursday Afternoon—Pecans: Grading, Siz- 
ing, and Varieties. 

Friday Morning—How to Determine What 
Crops to Grow. 


Friday Afternoon—Grading 
Fruits and Vegetables. Grading, 
and Packing Eggs. 


Other Feature Events.—A series of 
lectures on “Development of Rural 
Leadership,” by Dr. E. C. Branson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

A show of the famous Clemson Berk- 
shire herd and a judging contest with 
prizes, Tuesday afternoon. 

A see-and-learn auto tour of the col- 
lege and experiment station farms, Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

A poultry-judging contest, Wednesday 
afternoon. 

A dairy cattle show and judging con- 
test, Thursday afternoon. 


and Packing 
Candling 


The South Carolina Poultry Breeders’ 
Association Field Day, Wednesday morn- 
ing, August 31. 

The South Carolina Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Thursday morning, September 1. 

The State Jersey Jubilee, Thursday 
morning, September 1. 

Recreation and Fun.—Plenty of rec- 
reation and fun is provided for each day 
between 4:30 and 6 p.m. Games of va- 
rious kinds, music by the big Clemson 
cadet band—one of the best in the coun- 
try, swimming, a hog calling contest— 
many things to make you pack up your 
troubles and worries and add zest to the 
day’s activities. For those who wish it, 
there can be trips to nearby mountains, 
the Boscobel lake resort, historic points 
in easy reach, etc., or you may just “loaf 
and invite your soul,” and make friends 
with other Farmers’ Week visitors. 

Expenses Insignificant. — This big 
feast of instruction, new ideas, entertain- 
ment, fellowship, and inspiration is pro- 
vided. by Clemson College, absolutely 
free of cost. College dormitories will be 
thrown open without charge. For con- 
venience, the great Mess Hall will be 
run to provide meals at cost—35 cents 
each—to those who wish to eat there. 

Visitors wishing to stay in the dormi- 
tories need to bring bed linen, towels, etc. 






The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


; By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Alfalfa Grows in Eastern Virginia 
as ILL alfalfa grow in Eastern Vir- 
ginia?” Yes, and profitably. Ask 
the Experiment Station at Blacksburg, 
Va., for Bulletin No. 247. It gives re- 
sults of work done 
and directions for 
growing this crop. 
1m 
Why Black Soils 
Are Richest 
“Why are black 
soils richest?” Dark 
colored soils usually 
have a higher per- 
centage of humus, 
which gives them 
their dark color. Humus is the basis of 
soil fertility and the greatest need of 
Southern soils. 





Cc, L. NEWMAN 


fl 
Pasteurized Milk 


“What is Pasteurized milk?” It is 
milk which has had practically all the 
bacteria in it destroyed by being kept at 
142 or 145 degrees Fahrenheit for 30 
minutes. 

199 


Loss in Dressing Hogs 
“How much weight does a well-fed 
hog lose in dressing?” Between 15 and 
20 pounds per hundred. 
199 
Baby Beef and Veal Not the Same 
“What is the difference between veal 
and baby beef?” Veal is a slaughtered 
calf. Baby beef is a beef animal fatten- 
ed and finished for market at an age 
ranging from 10 to 16 or 18 months. 
17 
Wants Standard Potato Grades 
“Where can I get printed information 
about market grades for Irish potatoes?” 
Write the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Service and Reg- 
ulatory Announcements No. 93, includ- 
ing Amendment No. 5. 
1a 
Home Mixture for Crimson Clover 
“What is a good fertilizer mixture for 
crimson clover on sandy loam land?” 
Mix 1,800 pounds of acid phosphate and 
200 pounds of muriate of potash. This 
will analyze 14-0-5. 
| || 
Rape for Christmas Eggs 
“What is the best time to sow rape for 


my hens to graze? I want them to pro- 


duce eggs for sale Christmas?” Early 
September. Sow on rich land, fertilize 
well. 
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Wants Winter Beets 

“How long will it take fall-sowed beets 
to be ready for market?” From 60 to 90 
days, depending on fertility of the soil, 
variety, and the weather. Beets started 
in early September will be ready for use 
from Thanksgiving through the winter. 


Resetting Evergreens 


ee winter I got some cedars from 
the woods and set them out, but all 
died. When should they be set?” 


Most evergreens should be set after a 
hard freeze in the fall and before plant 
growth starts in the early spring. Cedars 
or junipers have shallow roots, and large 
trees are hard to transplant successfully. 
However, if a trench three to six feet in 
diameter is dug around the tree in the 
winter, cutting all roots, and the trench 
then filled with soil and well packed 
down, very little difficulty will be had 
in getting the trees to grow if trans- 
planted the following winter. During 
the intervening spring and summer, num- 
erous rootlets are thrown out in the trench 
from the ends of the cut roots, and these 
new rootlets greatly help the tree to sur- 
vive the shock of transplanting. The 
limbs of cedars should be thinned by re- 
moving about half the brushy part be- 
fore the trees are reset. 


Making Poor Land Rich With 
Lespedeza 


“I SOWED a very poor field to rye 
last fall and to lespedeza in March. 

The Icspedeza is fine. Will I have to 
sow lespedesa for a crop next year?” 

You can do any one of the following 
and get a volunteer crop of lespedeza 
next year :— 

1. Let the field lie as it is. 

2. Cut the lespedeza for hay about Oc- 
tober 1. 

3. Set the cycle high, mow the weeds 


now, and save the seed for sowing or 
for sale. 


4. Disk the field well in September and 
sow to small grain to be grazed, made 
into hay, or harvested for grain next 
spring. The lespedeza will reseed and 
start growing next March or early April. 


Apple Peeling Has Food Value 


. THERE any food value in apple 
peeling? If so why do so many peo- 
ple throw away the peeling when they 
eat fresh apples?” 


Yes, the peeling of apples is higher in 
food value than the fleshy part that we 
all eat. As far as food value is con- 
cerned the seeds stand higher in compo- 
sition than any other part of the apple. 
The peeling is good food and more should 
be eaten. It serves as “roughage,” aid- 
ing digestion and helping to prevent con- 
stipation. If the peeling is clean there 
need be no reason for our not eating ex- 
cept that we don’t want to. 


Here is the way to eat an apple: Rim 
out the depressions in the blossom and 
stem ends and discard. Then slice the 
apple in disks, cutting across the core, 
taking alternating slices % to % inch 
thick from each end. When the core is 
reached, then take this last slice between 
the forefinger and thumb and finish the 
apple. Try this, you will like it. 


Raising Twig Girdlers 


“H4”2 just planted 100 pecan trees 
and find that in a piece of woods 
nearby the ground is covered with twigs 
cut off by twig girdlers. Are these the 
same kind of girdlers that cut pecan 
trees?” 


Yes, and so long as you allow them 
to multiply in hickory, persimmon, and 
other trees near your pecan grove you 
need not expect good results from the 
pecans. Gather up all girdled twigs and 
burn them. Get even those that are 
lodged in the trees, burning them also. 
This must from now on be a regular job 
for the protection of your pecans. It is 
a part of the care of a pecan orchard 
as much so as spraying peaches for San 
Jose scale and apples for coddling moth. 


Remember that the twig girdlers that will 
lay the eggs for more twig girdlers next 
year are now in these girdled limbs. 
When the limbs are burned the girdlers 
are killed. 


Sumac Worth $50 to $70 Per Ton 
"| HEAR that sumac is coming back 

as a source of tannin and would 
like to know what it is worth and where 
I can sell it?” 

There is a demand for sumac leaves, 
and it is reported to bring from $50 to 
$70 per ton, the price being controlled by 
the quality. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will send you a 
bulletin telling you how to harvest and 
cure sumac and will give you a list of 
firms that purchase this plant, if you 
send them a request for this information, 
Sumac is used for making tannin fer 
tanning leather. 


Where Is American Cotton Grown? 


BD cgrvcingetes give the acreage in cotton 
east and west of the Mississippi 
River.” 

A table published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives the 
cotton acreage by states. It may be re- 
arranged as follows :— 

Acres east of Acres west of 





State Mississippi Mississippi 
North Carolina ... Tee —i(‘(é‘wic'nts a eens 
South Carolina ... Ee 
a See t«CMH Kip’ 
ee ane Se. :sCpweanbaee 
Mississippi ........ Se” = eementaes 
TEGMCERSCE ewiccsee a ee on he 
 ——— 207,000 1,449,000 
SHIRE Nnseasacss  Soecessen 307,000 
VENUEES Sacccseces | scedinade 3,287,000 
NIUE: cecswaecs,  aeeegenes 4,168,000 
OME. Geesasennrse “aueseaece 17,035,000 

eee 15,896,000 26,246,000 


The division of the Louisiana acreage 
between east and. west is estimated, but 
it is believed to be practically correct. 
The comparatively small acreage in the 
other states (541,000 in all) is not in- 
cluded—some being east and some west. 

From the figures given above, it will 
be observed that the cotton growing area 
west of the Mississippi River is 10,000,- 
000 acres greater than the acreage east, 
and that Texas alone has a cotton acre- 
age greater than that of all the cotton 
states east.of the Mississippi combined. 


The Voice of the Farm Says, “Beware of Fakes” 


WANT totell The Progressive Farmer 
ladies my experience with fraudulent 
advertisements. 


Several years ago I was practically an 
invalid; had to stay indoors most all the 
time. One day while looking over a 
monthly story paper, I saw in large let- 
ters: “Stories and song poems wanted; 
highest prices paid for those available.” 
J. had written a good many poems at 
school, and was told by friends and 
teachers, that they were exceptionally 
good. I decided to send one to a com- 
pany in Chicago for a try-out. In less 
than a week I received a letter telling 
me that my song poem was excellent, 
and would become a very popular song 
if placed on the market. Together with 
this letter was a written contract for me 
to sign and return with a remittance of 
$17 as half payment, the other to be paid 
after examining the song. If I liked 
the melody I was to return it with an- 
other $17. The first $17 was gone, 
whether I returned the song or not. Af- 
ter signing the contract I thought I was 
compelled to pay the full $34, which I 
did, and received the printed song about 
four weeks afterwards, with another 
small remittance to cover cost of hand- 
ling. They told me it would be a very 
popular song, and would bring me a 
handsome income. 


I kept getting letters like this and al- 
ways they’d ask for more poems, and 
they also assured me. my song would 
make a hit. After six months they quit 
writing. 


They threw out the bait and caught 
me, but I am sure they’ll never catch me 
again. 


About a year later, I wrote to them to 
see what was wrong, and they told me 
my song was ahead of time, and if I 
would send them postage they would 
send me the plates and the 50 printed 
sheets of music. I sent them the amount 
they asked for, and that ended my song 
writing. 


Several years afterwards I ventured 
out again, but in an opposite direction. I 
could embroider well, so I answered an 
advertisement from Ohio — “Wanted, 
Ladies to Embroider Handkerchiefs at 
Home During Spare Time,” would pay 
so much a dozen. I sent them $1 to get 
patterns and instructions. They sent me 
a finished handkerchief to go by and the 
raw material for one. I made it by in- 
structions and sent it back for their ap- 
proval. The handkerchief came back 
with a letter saying the work was unsat- 
isfactory and for me to keep the handker- 
chief. Well I made another out of much 
nicer material, not what they sent but 


some that I had bought. I made an ex- 
ceptionally pretty handkerchief that time, 
much prettier than the one they sent me 
to go by. It was also sent back. They 
said it didn’t come up to their require- 
ment, and for me not to send any more. 
The material for making one handker- 
chief didn’t cost as much as two cents. 
So I paid a dollar for a two-cent hand- 


kerchief. I found myself trapped again, 
but not such a heavy loser as at 
first. 


Another time I answered a newspaper 
advertisement from Chicago, Illinois. 
“Plain Home Sewers Wanted, make big 
money, home employment.” I found that 
they only wanted to sell their scissors. 
With each purchase a pair of scissors 
went to introduce a new make. An un- 
finished apron and a pair of scissors was 
the end of the big money-making scheme 
so highly advertised. 


Now another money-making scheme 
that attracts many an eye is that of ad- 
dressing envelopes and copying names. 
This is also another home part-time 
work, which is no work at all. I also 
have answered this advertisement, and 
found it to be as the others have been. 


There are a number of such advertise- 
ments in papers and magazines that go 
into millions of country homes each year, 


and a great many, as ignorant as I have 
been, bite at such easy money-making 
schemes. The bait looks good at a dis- 
tance, but after once tasting it it becomes 
as bitter as gall. 


” These lessons though severe shall never 
be repeated. eC. 


Found Our Advertisements 
Reliable 


¥ ORDERED 200 baby chicks from an 
ad in your paper. After I ordered the 
chicks I was uneasy for I had never 
heard of that poultryman and did not 
know whether he was reliable or not. I 
was worried over it for I borrowed the 
forty dollars to order the chicks. I felt 
relieved the next week when I read in 
your paper that all advertisements were 
guaranteed. I got busy then to get my 
brooder house ready. I received the 200 
baby chicks the day set for their arrival, 
and they are the finest I ever saw. I am 
not afraid to order now from ads in The 
Progressive Farmer for they are guar- 
anteed. MRS. GUS McKIBBEN. 


Carroll County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farmer 
does indeed guarantee its advertising, and 
all our readers may feel the same confi- 
dence in our ads that Mrs. McKibben felt. 
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Two Million Pounds of Poultry 


North Carolina is Following Oliver’s Plan and Putting Broilers on 
By G. P. WILLIAMS 


HIS season North Carolina farmers 

have shipped 2,000,000 pounds of poul- 
try codperatively in carload lots. Special- 
ists in marketing at state agricultural 
headquarters in Raleigh have graphed the 
whole year, both for market movements 
and best prices, so that North Carolina 
poultry raisers now work in advance to 
avoid gluts and to strike the high spots 
of the year. 

A dozen years ago when Allen G. Ol- 
iver began to tell the Southern farmers 
what could be done by putting broilers 
on the early markets and how egg pro- 
duction could be put on a paying basis 
farmers were skeptical—very indifferent- 
ly skeptical. Mr. Oliver has always stood 
near the top of the list of state exten- 
sion workers in the matter of pay, be- 
cause he was a seasoned poultryman and 
fancier from the state of Delaware— 
warm ground near the great poultry con- 


W. F. SPANGLER, POULTRYMAN 


The photo shows his method of caring for 
broody hens. 


suming cities of the East. But listen! 
A lot of farmers and farm .women in 
North Carolina these days are making 
incomes that compare favorably with Mr. 
Oliver’s salary! Oliver’s dope worked! 


Take Mr. Z. K. Simpson, for example 
—the man whose pullets are shown in 
the picture. Mr. Simpson’s receipts from 
poultry and eggs last year were $2,600. 
Besides he raised over a bale of cotton 
per acre. Mr. Simpson has moved into 
anew modern house and he is now crat- 
ing his eggs and broilers in his former 
dwelling. Two thousand six hundred dol- 
lars a year added to a farmer’s income 
is what puts the hot and cold water in 
his home; the kerosene lamp in the wood- 
shed; and what puts his feet up to the 
warm radiator in winter! Mr. Simpson 
raises over a bale of cotton on 2 good 
sized acreage—but say, you don’t hear 
one-tenth the talk anywhere in North 
Carolina about low prices of poultry and 
eggs as you hear about cotton prices! 

Union County, North Carolina, is chock 
full of White Leghorns. Mr. Z. V. Mc- 
Intyre, a neighbor of Mr. Simpson, was 
found sitting coolly on a hot day under 
a China tree while his boys did the farm- 
ing. “Why not?” says Mr. McIntyre, 
“my receipts from poultry for several 
Months have run $150 above feed cost.” 
No so-called “poultry farm,” mind you— 
just a general farmer back on a winding 
“sand-clay” road! 

Look at the pullet picture again—same 
thing at McIntyre’s—same thing all over 
North Carolina where Oliver dope has 
been followed—no young roosters. Where 
are the spring crowers, anyhow? Mar- 


prices. Why make a young rooster weigh 
three or four pounds when he won’t bring 
a Linealn penny more than he did at a 
strong pound and a half! 


Look again at a novel brooder house— 
roofed and sided throughout with empty 
feed bags—cost $4.50 for material three 
years ago and still looking very much at 
home to these White Leghorn chicks of 
North Carolina. Mr. W. F. Spangler, of 
Paw Creek Poultry Farm, Mecklenburg 
County, originated this type of house and 
now has several—having young hens lay- 
ing this year in a “burlap house” in 
which they were hovered last year as 
chicks. 


Spangler is a poultryman—first and last 
—lock, stock, and barrel—“for better or 
for worse,” and all of that. He looks 
65 years young and 65 years comfortable 
and 65 years amiable—so on the whole a 
man would assume things must be run- 
ning twin-six smooth. 


Mr. Spangler’s eggs go to select Char- 
lotte city trade and 35 cents is his bot- 
tom this season—and the eggs keep go- 
ing. The burlap houses are 16 feet 
square built on posts firmly set in the 
ground, with a loblolly pine pole in the 
center. Rafters are “one-by-two” about 
40 inches apart, and the plates on which 
the rafters rest are one-by-two hard pine 
lath. 


Mr. Spangler rips the side seam of 
sound burlap bags and stretches the bur- 
lap tightly over the roof and sides. When 
roofed and sided the house is given a 
coat of residue tar (from local artificial 
gas plant), but into the tar Mr. Spangler 
stirs enough hydrated lime to make the 
preparation on the order of thick black 
paint. He uses around half a gallon of 
lime to a gallon of gas tar. In this case 
the gas tar can be “bought for a song.” 


This tar preparation waterproofs the 
house and keeps the siding and roof taut. 
Mr. Spangler puts no floor in this kind of 
house. The reader can see that the house 
has been located to drain perfectly in 
all directions away from the structure. 
Lice can’t live on a siding of gas tar and 
lime. How about rats? Well, when you 
see the mouth of Mr. Spangler, the set 
of his glasses, and the rolled-up shirt- 
sleeves on the husky bronzed arms you 
would say that a rat couldn’t live, be let 
live, survive, or remain alive around the 
Spangler outfit. 

Won’t these houses blow down? None 
have. Mr. Spangler located in the first 
place on the east side of a pine woods, 
where there was plenty of shade and 
“back to nature” for the chicks. When 
you attempt to shake it the frame seems 
as rigid as any other house. The tar-lime- 
burlap roof looks more like “prepared 
roofing.” On the sunny sides untreated 
cotton bags are used on the upper round 






ONE OF Z. K. SIMPSON’S BROODER HOUSES IN HIS PEACH ORCHARD 


to admit air and light. The idea looks 
like one full of possibilities for modifi- 
cation all over the South and Southwest, 
where low cost is urgent. 

Simpson, McIntyre, and Spangler—just 
a few hours of buzzing made the round! 
There are thousands like them—to say 
nothing of the “big fellows.” There 
would have to be thousands to market 


the Early Market 


and starts to grow a new crop of feath- 
ers is not going to be profitable to keep. 
She will take a long vacation and records 
show that the hen that quits laying early 
will not start back to laying any sooner 
than the hen that continues to lay late 
into the fall. The big difference between 
the two is the length of vacation they 
take. If you don’t want to feed a hen 


during a long vacation cull out the early 
molters. 





2,000,000 pounds of poultry codperatively 
in carload lots this season to say nothing 
of hucksters, produce shippers, local con- 
sumption, and the egg business which 
is another and bigger story ! 


} 
| CULL POULTRY FLOCKS NOW | 
l J 

N ALMOST every flock there are a few 

hens that stop laying as early as July 
and remain idle during the rest of* the 
summer and fall. These hens should be 
culled out and sold on the market in or- 
der to save feed and increase the profit 
from the flock. 

Trap-nest records kept on large num- 
bers of hens by experiment stations and 
poultry farms in every state have enabled 
poultrymen to study the differences be- 
tween the good layers and those that do 
not lay well. These differences can be 
summed up as follows :— 

Good Laying Hen:— Poor Laying Hen: 


Bright red comb....Shriveled comb. 
Pelvic bones wide Pelvic bones thick and 








MOORE [ascesnsse esses close together. 
Abdomen soft and Abdomen hard and con- 
i ME os sineteawacnie tracted. 


Yellow usually faded Yellow beak and legs. 
from beak and legs.New feathers coming in 
Worn and broken (molting). , 
feathers 
It must be remembered in culling the 
flock that the hen that has been busy pro- 
ducing eggs will have worn off her feath- 
ers, faded out most of the yellow color 
and generally will not look .as good as the 
hen that has laid fewer eggs. Another 


important point to keep in mind is the 
fact that the hen that stops laying early 


The ideal plan would be to cull your 
flock now and continue to cull it at least 
once per month until October, taking out 
the hens as they stop laying and start to 
molt. Write the Kentucky College of 
Agriculture, Lexington, for a copy of 
Circular 167, When and How to Cull. 

j. R.. SMYTH, 
Kentucky College of Agriculture. 





| SIX SEASONABLE HINTS FOR 
‘ THE POULTRY KEEPER 


ULL the flocks‘and roast_or market 
the loafers. Keep only the best lay- 








‘ 





ers. 

2. Get rid of lice and mites, or they 
will rid your poultry business of its profits. 

3. Sow a succession of green feeds for 
the hens. This is just as important as 
providing green stuff for the cows and 
hogs. 

4. Select the best young cockerels for 
use or sale as breeders. Let’s keep up 
the vigor and productiveness of our lay- 
ing flocks. 

5. Shade, free range, and fresh, pure 
water make chicken feed doubly valuable. 

6. Sam Johnson says, “When eggs get 
down to 25 cents, Sallie puts ‘em up to 
cook with when the price is 50 cents or 
upwards.” 


| GRAZING FOR POULTRY 





‘I HAVE a small field of cotton by the 
side of my chicken run and want to 
sow something in the cotton for the 
chickens to graze this fall and winter.” 





Collards would answer quite well for 
grazing but I feel sure you would be 
better satisfied with rape and rye. My 
suggestion is that you sow rye now at 
the rate of three or four pecks to the 
aére or oats at the rate of 2%4 bushels on 
one-fourth this area and sow rape on an- 
other fourth. As soon as the cotton is 
picked, plow the land and prepare for 
another sowing of rye and rape. Qther 
winter crops you may sow for poultry to 
graze are crimson clover, bur clover, 
Italian rye grass, and kale. The best 
results from collards will be secured 
from setting several hundred plants in a 
rich place and taking the collards to the 
poultry yard as needed. A permanent 
pasture composed of Bermuda grass, or- 
chard grass, and herd’s grass, with white 
clover, bur clover, and lespedeza would 
provide year-round grazing. C. L. N. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live Farm News You Will Wantto Know 





NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


T THE close of one of its most suc- 

cessful meetings, the American Soy- 
bean Association at Elizabeth City, on 
August 11, decided to hold its next an- 
nual field meeting at 
Purdue University, In- 
diana. Taylor Fouts, 
of Camden, Indiana, 
was elected president; 
Walter Godchaux, of 
New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, vice-president; and 
W. E. Ayres, of Stoneville, Mississippi, 
secretary and treasurer. Fred P. Lath- 
am of Belhaven was president of the 
organization during the past year and 
was responsible for its meeting in East- 
ern Carolina. 

Bans Metal Hooks on Bags of Feed. 
—Beginning October 1, the use of metal 
hooks will not be allowed on bags of 
feed material but the tags must be sewed 
on instead, according to a ruling by 
William A. Graham, commissioner of 
agriculture. This action was based on 
complaints received by the Department 
of Agriculture that livestock was being 
killed through swallowing the metal 
hooks. 

Shows 26 Varieties of Soybeans.— 
Dudley W. Bagley, new president of the 
State Farmers’ Convention, is growing 
38 varieties and strains of soybeans on 
his farm near Moyock in Currituck 
County. Mr. Bagley exhibited 26 va- 
rieties at the meeting of the American 
Soybean Association. 


Agricultural Tour by Jersey Breed- 
ers. —The Mecklenburg Jersey Breed- 
ers’ Association made a farm tour of 
that county on August 16 with 150 farm- 
ers and their wives in the party. The 
tour included seven different points of 
interest and was in charge of Kope Elias, 
farm agent, with R. E. McDowell, Fred 
Harris, P. A. Irwin, and H. B. Hunter, 
as members of the program committee. 


Boll Weevil and Red Spider Spread- 
ing.—In spite of the good condition of 
North Carolina’s cotton crop, continued 
rains in August have made the boll wee- 
vil a real menace, according to Frank 
Parker, crop statistician. Mr. Parker 
finds that in spite of rains, the red spider 
has also spread rapidly and is doing 
much damage. It is estimated that there 
are 1,814,000 acres planted to cotton in 
North Carolina this year. The condition 
of cotton August 1 was 78 per cent, 
which is 8 points higher than last year. 

First Accredited Flock of White 
Leghorns. — The poultry flock owned 
by Kildaire Farm near Cary in Wake 
County is the first accredited White Leg- 
horn flock in North Carolina, guaranteed 
to be free of bacilliary white diarrhea, 
according to the regulations of the State 
Department of Agriculture. The entire 
flock, including the breeding birds and 
those for sale, having been tested for 
two years without a single reactor being 
found. 


More Jerseys for Chatham County. 
—An auction sale of 25 purebred Jersey 
animals will be held at Siler City on 
August 29, according to announcement 
by the State Jersey Cattle Club. The 
offerings will include 10 bred heifers, 5 
milk cows, 5 young bulls, and 5 other 
heifers. This sale is being held for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in pure- 
bred dairy cattle in Chatham County. At 
present about 200 gallons of milk are 
being hauled frdm the county to Greens- 
boro each day and in addition there are 
two cream routes organized. One of these 
goes to the North State Creamery in 
Burlington and the other to the Ashe- 
boro Creamery. 

Granville Gets 108 Jersey Cows.— 
The National Bank of Granville has pur- 














chased and delivered 33 head of purebred 
Jersey cattle to farmers and calf club 
members in Granville County. J. H. 
Blackwell, county agent, says he has or- 
ders from the First National Bank of 
Oxford, the Union Bank and Trust 
Company, and from the National Bank 
of Granville to buy 75 additional head 
for distribution to dairy farmers in the 
county. 


Tobacco Markets Open With Good 
Prices.—Prices were good for tobacco 
at the border markets, according to re- 
ports of the openings, August 9. At 
Lumberton, about 400,000 pounds were 
offered, for which an average price of 
$19.16 per 100 pounds was received. The 
medium grades brought better prices than 
in 1926 and farmers were apparently 
pleased with the returns. 


Wilson and Greenville Lead in To- 
bacco Sales.—Wilson holds its place 
as the largest tobacco market in North 
Carolina, with sales there last year 
amounting to 61,825,130 pounds. Green- 
ville is second with 44,636,306, according 
to information gathered by Frank Par- 
ker, crop statistician. The Center Brick 
Warehouse of Wilson showed the larg- 
est sales of any warehouse in the state 
and its price average of $28 was less 
than 1 cent a pound below the average 
for Fuquay Springs. There were 370,- 
820,184 pounds of farmers’ tobacco sold 
on the warehouse floors of North Caro- 
lina last season. About 12,000,000 pounds 
additional are sold outside of the state 
in excess of that brought in from bor- 
der territories. 

Lenoir and Boone Meeting Dates 
Corrected.—The Boone cheese factory 
picnic will be held August 30 and the 
Lenoir Codperative Creamery picnic 
August 31, according to the final ar- 
rangements, with Editor Clarence Poe of 
The Progressive Farmer as the speaker 
at both places. 


VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 


HE 1927 Virginia wheat crop fell 

short of last year both in yield and 
quality. The considerable part of thresh- 
ing completed thus far indicates an aver- 
age yield of 122 
bushels an acre 
compared with 16.5 
bushels "last year 
and a 10-year aver- 
age of 12.9 bushels. 

















As a rule, early 
sowed fields make 
better yields than 


those sowed late. The principal causes 
of this year’s shortage are reported to 
be rust, with Hessian fly in the northern 
district, frost in the southwestern, and 
unfavorable weather in the early spring. 
The total production is estimated to be 
8,638,000 bushels compared with 11,336,- 
000 bushels last year, and the average of 
10,049,000 bushels for the past 5 years. 
Tobacco Promising.—Rapid growth 
has been made since July 1 and the to- 
bacco outlook is now quite promising. 
The best prospects are in the flue-cured 


sections, but the crop in other sections is 
above the average. 

Apples and Peaches Short.— The 
Virginia commercial apple crop based 
upon August 1 condition is estimated to 
be 1,115,000 barrels, compared with 
3,700,000 barrels last year, which was 
the largest crop on record, and 1,440,000 
barrels in 1925, according to the Vir- 
ginia Crop Reporting Service. The fruit 
being well distributed on the trees, the 
size is larger than usual. Movement of 
the peach crop is progressing satisfac- 
torily. Prices are unusually good. 

Big Demand for Tested Cows.—Tu- 
berculosis eradication in Virginia is pro- 
gressing steadily with the codperation 
of dairymen and an aroused interest on 
the part of the people in general, says 
Dr. H. C. Givens, state veterinarian. 
The work to begin in new territory Sep- 
tember 1 will be conducted as it is now 
going on in Amelia, Albemarle, Bote- 
tourt, Henrico, and Louisa counties. All 
dairy and breeding cattle in these coun- 
ties, including family and _ individual 
cows, are being tested by county, state 
and Federal veterinarians until the: per- 
centage of tubercylosis in the cattle of 
the county shall be less than one-half of 
1 per cent, at which time the Federal 
Government will certify the county free 
from the disease. 





CAMP FOR FARM WOMEN AT 
ROCKY BOTTOM, S. C. 


| ae ae camper brought a small supply 
of fruits and vegetables and con- 
tributed $1 to pay for the balance of food 
and for the three Negro cooks who were 
employed, so that no duties were assign- 
ed the women during their stay. 


The mountain air gave them good ap- 
petites and you would often hear one 
say of the food: “It tastes so good. I 
reckon it’s because I didn’t have to cook 
it,” and “Isn’t it fine to walk into the 
dining hall and not know what we’re 
having for dinner?” 

One little woman was resting on her 
cot and did not come to dinner ori time. 
When asked why she did not come she 
replied, “I’ve always wanted to lie down 
and have someone to call me to dinner, 
and this is the first time since I married 
that I’ve had that delightful experience.” 











One hundred women registered at this 
camp for farm women held at Rocky 
Bottom, S. C., during the last week of 
July. All cares and responsibilities were 
dropped. The days were spent in recrea- 
tion, rest, and hearing inspirational talks 
—all making for a worth while vacation. 

The camp was planned for all women 
belonging to home demonstration clubs in 
the four counties of Oconee, Anderson, 
Greenville, and Pickens. The county 
home demonstration agents from these 
counties, Misses Mary Haynie, Lois Pear- 
man, Julia Stebbins, and Sadie Craig, 
made joint plans for the camp and went 
a day early in order to have everything 
in readiness to welcome the women. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Te following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed:— 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago Pre-War 
Cotton, spot, middling, Tb......... $0.1995 $0.1838 $0.1820 $0.1300 
Peanuts, No. 1, Spanish, fb....... 10 10% 091 ne 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ......... 1.80 2.05 1.90 1.45 
Hogs, average, cwt. .........000: 9.00 9.25 11.50 7.90 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ..... 9.75 10.00 8.67 7.47 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......... 27% 23% 28 222 
pee ee 40 39% 4034 262 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ......... 1.10 1.02 9 701 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........6.. 50 50 37H 381 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ...... oes 20.50 17.50 24.00 18.40 


New 











Rocky Bottom Camp is in the Blue 
Ridge mountains, 14 miles from Pickens, 
It is well equipped for camping purposes, 
having four buildings: a large dining hall, 
one cottage, and two buildings for sleep- 
ing quarters. It has its lake for swim- 
ming, two brooks for wading, and two 
fine springs. 

The women were as carefree as school- 
girls. They were good sports, always 
ready for hikes, swimming, games, or 
group meetings. Everyone wore her name 
pinned on her shoulder. They were a 
congenial group and felt richer for the 
lasting friendships made. The recreation 
was in charge of Miss Lonny Landrum, 
state leader of home demonstration work 
at Winthrop College. 


Each day began with setting-up exer- 
cises and morning watch. After break- 
fast would come a talk on landscape gar- 
dening, followed by a tour to identify 
native plants, or a talk on appreciation 
of pictures by Miss Blanche Tarrant, dis- 
trict agent; or health education by Miss 
Bess Dalton; or a demonstration in food 
preparation by Miss Myrtle Floyd, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Chapel held an inspirational 
talk for them by Congressman J. J. Mc- 
Swain or Miss Lonny Landrum. The 
delegates from Anderson gave a model 
club meeting demonstration. 


The afternoons were given to rest, rec- 
reation, new friends, and getting acquaint- 
ed again with friends whom they had not 
seen since their girlhood days. 

After talking on appreciation of pic- 
tures, Miss Tarrant gave to each woman 
a small colored reproduction of one of 
the masterpieces, and with the necessary 
material on hand, each woman mounted 
and framed her picture to hang in her 
own home. : 


After supper the camp fire was made 
and stories were told. One evening was 
given to plays and stunts. These brought 
forth much laughter and merriment. 
There was always singing and music, 
but taps sounded at 10 o’clock and all 
joined in singing— 

“Day is done: 

Gone the sun, 

From the lake, from the hill, from the sky. 

All is well, 

Take thy rest, 

God is nigh.” 

BLANCHE TARRANT, 
District Home Demonstration Agent, 
Greenwood, S. C. 





| FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS _| 


HE following are fairs and exposi- 

tions of special interest to readers in 
the Carolinas-Virginia territory that will 
be held soon :— 





International Live Stock Exposition, No- 
vember 26-December 3, Chicago, III. 

South Carolina State Fair, September 17-22, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Staunton Virginia Fair, 
Staunton, Va. 


Virginia State Fair, October 3-8, Richmond, 
a. 


September 5-10, 





| COST OF PRODUCTION PLUS 
A PROFIT 


f beg 2! the price of a farm crop should 
be its cost of production plus a profit 
is an idea that is widespread among farm- 
ers and members of farm organizations. 
It contains two fatal defects. In the first 
place, there are nearly as many different 
costs of production as there are individual 
producers, so that a price representing 
even an average of costs would be un- 
satisfactory to about half the producers 
becatise, as individual producers, their 
costs would be greater than the average 
of costs. In the second place, the cost 
of producing a commodity, once it has 
been produced, may bear little or no re- 
lation to its price. It can only be sold 
for what the consumer will pay.—U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Marketing Facts for Farmers 
Selling Farm Crops 


By J. W. 


FIROR 


Marketing Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


N THIS day and time, the basic prin- 
ciple of marketing is to sell. 


Many Southern farniers have devoted 
their last 12 months to producing and 
with the harvesting 
season here are face 
to face with the 
problems of selling. 
No one can advise 
farmers as a whole 
when and how to sell. 
The condition and 
situation of the indi- 
vidual make the thing 
done by one farmer 
in selling right for 
him but wrong for his neighbor who has 
a different set of problems. 


I observed three farmers selling cotton 
last season. Each method to me seemed 
to be sound, yet they were widely dif- 
ferent. 

Farmer No. 1 was out of debt. He 
figured that cotton was below the cost 
of production, and also needed to find 
some form of investment for the money 
obtained from his cotton crop if it were 
sold last fall. After studying invest- 
ments he considered cotton at 12 cents a 
pound a good investment, and put his 
cotton in a warehouse as an investment. 
This was just like investing a certain 
amount of money in a farm or city real 
estate. The principle in selling this cot- 
ton was one of investing the wealth ex- 
pressed by cotton in that same cotton. 


Farmer No. 2 produced about 150 bales 
of cotton. He had been watching the 
reports closely and figured that cotton 
would go down. He had a note at the 
bank. Made this plan: sell cotton as fast 
as it is picked until the note at the bank 
is paid. He wanted to pay his current 
obligations so that he could go on with 
his farming business the next year. Over- 
due indebtedness tends to put any busi- 
ness in trouble. It took about half of 
the cotton to pay off this indebtedness. 
The rest of the cotton was put on July 
call and closed out late in the spring when 
money was needed for farming operations. 
The principle back of this selling was 
first balancing up the current account at 
the time it was due to be balanced. To 
put it another way, he was sustaining or 
building up a credit standing. A good 
credit standing is often worth more to 
an individual than getting a few cents 
more on cotton. Secondly, he reserved 
money, as expressed by the cotton to be 
sold late in spring, for the 1927 operations. 
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Farmer No. 3 made 15 bales of cotton. 
He was a member of the cotton growers’ 
association. As fast as the cotton was 
ready he delivered it to the codperative 
and devoted his time and thought to other 
matters during the winter. He figured 15 
bales of cotton was not enough to spend 
many days in trying to get a line on the 
market and making a sale—said his time 
was worth something during the winter. 
In fact, from the first of December to 
the beginning of the next cropping season, 
in addition to supervising the work of a 
wage hand, this farmer made nearly 
$1,000 through various endeavors. This 
was better than sitting around a local 
warehouse watching the market with the 
hope of getting $10 more a bale for 15 
bales of cotton. 

It should not be understood from the 
above that these particular plans should 
be used by farmers. The point I wish 
to make in writing about selling farm 
crops is just this :— 

1, Study your own situation. Make the sell- 
ing of a farm crop a business. Do not make 
it a fetish. To gain a few dollars by waiting 
and watching all winter may in reality mean 


10 times the loss through inattention to more 
important things. 


2. If possible, establish a long-time policy 





for selling. To sell early one fall because 
the price was highest early in the fall the 
year before, is not a policy. On the other 
hand to sell every fall as crop is harvested 
may for some be sound business. 


3. Always consider the crop for sale in 
relationship to the business of farming as a 
whole. 

4, Keep up with the market. 

5. Know the folks to whom you sell or 
through whom the selling is to be done. 


6. By all means figure the hazards. The 
hazard of price is greatest when the commod- 
ity is relatively high, of holding when in- 
debtedness is due or burdensome, and of 
investment least when the owner has the 
money to invest and the commodity is low. 





| WOULD SO MUCH PAY YOU? | 


N MY experience as a farmer I find 

that the two most profitable ways to 
invest money are in up-to-date machinery 
and fertilizer. 





I have a riding cultivator with which 
I can and do plow ten acres of cotton or 
tobacco in a day. I have operated this 
plow for three years now, and my only 
regret is that I did not buy one sooner. 
I do all my plowing in cotton, corn, and 
tobacco with it, and I have never had 
any trouble in handling it. I have a 
nitrate of soda distributor that grinds 
the soda and puts out two rows at a 
time, or an acre every 30 minutes. I dust 
my tobacco with a two-row dusting ma- 
chine covering an acre every half hour. 
I use a horse-drawn transplanter which 
has been a veritable life-saver during the 
past three dry years when every hill of 
tobacco has had to be watered. The cost 
of setting my tobacco has not exceeded 
$1.10 per acre in any of these three 
years. I have a modern, improved disk 
on wheels which I find better than the 
old style disks, and I cut up all the litter 
I possibly can on the land with it. I try 
to have a suitable implement for every 
need as near as possible and find that it 
pays handsomely to do it. 

As for fertilizer, I put 1,000 pounds of 
8-4-4 to my tobacco, 800 pounds 8-3-3 
and 150 pounds soda or sulphate of am- 
monia to my cotton, and 600 pounds 8-3-3 
and 300 pounds of sulphate of ammonia 
to my corn, and I find that it pays. 


There is no use walking when you cul- 
tivate and no use of planting land with 
out fertilizing it. Modern tools and 
plenty of fertilizer mean less labor and 
more profits. WILBUR S. WHITE. 

Marion County, S. C. 
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| ANTS NOT HARD TO KILL 
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F ANTS are troublesome in the yard, 

flower beds, garden, or field, then they 
are busy right now raising young and in 
some cases storing food. The whole col- 
ony can be killed in a few minutes if one 
will find the entrance to the colony, some- 
times called “hills” or “beds,” and then 
do this simple thing :— 

Punch a hole several inches deep, using 
a broom handle or something similar. Of 
course the hole should be as near as pos- 
sible in the center of the bed or nest. 
Then pour into the hole a tablespoonful 
of bisulphide of carbon or sodium cyanide 
or potassium cyanide. Cover the hole 
immediately with a stone, board, sack or 
earth. Do this late in the afternoon or 
even at nights when all the ants are at 
home. 


RAZA 

[7 WILL help us if readers will give 

their counties when sending any arti- 
cles for publication. In these days of 
long r. f. d. routes it frequently happens 
that a man’s postoffice is in one county 
and his home in another. Please give 
the county of your residence when you 
send any letter for publication. 








Even without 
previous experience 
anyone can now make 


INANE-TENTHS of the difficulty in 

making jams and jellies has been 
due to the fact that the jelly forming sub- 
stance in fruit is constantly changing— 
always decreasing in quantity as the fruit 
ripens. 


Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellify all the juice 
they contain. 


Thatis why by the old-fashioned method 
the juice had to be boiled down until the 
jellying element was concentrated enough 
to jell the remaining juice. 


But now with Certo you can use any 
fruit you like—when it is ripe and full- 
flavored—and, even without previous ex- 
perience, you can make perfect jams and 
jellies every time. 

For Certo is the natural jellying sub- 


stance,taken from fruits in which it is abun- 
dant, concentrated, refined and 


(11) 893 


PERFECT Jams AND JELLIES 


Jams and jellies made with 
Certo look better and taste 
better because the natural color 
of the fresh fruit is not dark- 
ened by long boiling and its 
delicate fresh flavor no longer 
drifts away in steam. 



















bottled for your convenient 
use. Certo gives your fruit 
exactly the right amount of 
jellying substance to make it 
jell perfectly with only one 
or two minutes’ boiling. 


































































SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle — 
enough to make 6—10 glasses of jelly, 
depending on the recipe used. Beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet on ‘Jame, 
Jellies and Marmalades”—free! 





\4 Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept.. 56 






















tached to each 
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\ Granite Building, Rochester, N. 
\ (In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with 
enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to 


cA sk your g ° the new booklet in color. I 

cer for Certo. A cover postage. 

booklet of nearly 

roorecipes is at- DUA. cdnwccndkedadtseeanmene 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, August 29.—Children who 

start school with good health have 
an advantage over those who are less 
healthy. Right now is the time to begin 
to get them up to 
weight and to take 
care of teeth and 
tonsils that need at- 
tention. 

Tuesday, August 
30.—Perhaps if you 
can’t afford to give 
a great deal to char- 
ity you would like to 
follow the example 
of the woman who 
fills one small shelf with jams and jellies 
to distribute at Christmas time to people 
in the county home and to others who 
have no holiday cheer. 

Wednesday, August 31.—A_ French 
woman says that eating carrots and or- 
anges has preserved the beauty of her 
hair and complexion. Certainly plenty of 
fresh vegetables and fruit in the diet do 
help to keep anyone comely. 


Thursday, September 1—When making 
a slip for a growing girl, make the shoul- 
der straps longer than necessary and 
overlap the extra length. When the slip 
becomes too short, let out the shoulder 
straps. 


Friday, September 2—Keep the hens 
laying. You can’t skimp on the feed and 
expect a full egg basket. 

Saturday, September 3—If you use a 
match in the woods, break it in two be- 
fore you throw it away. Then you'll be 
sure that it is out and that there is no 
danger of its starting a forest fire. 

Sunday, September 4.—Midway in the 
seventeenth century, Gervase Markham, 
in his book of Country Contentments, put 
down these requirements for a good 
cook :— 

“First, she must be cleanly, both in body 
and garments; she must have a quick eye, 
a curious nose, a perfect taste, and a ready 
ear; she must not be butter-fingered, 
sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted; for the 
first will let everything fall, the second 
eats too much, and the last loses time with 
fussiness.” 





MRS. W. N. HUT? 





OUR HOMES 


From Rags to Rugs 


 prapeg and I went to town yester- 
day to look at rugs,” Rose Mall, 
who is going to be married next winter, 
confided to her grandmother. 

“Did you find something pretty?” the 
old lady asked eagerly. 

“Yes, but the attractive ones were ter- 
ribly expensive and the cheap ones I didn’t 
like. I don’t see how I’m going to get 
that vacuum cleaner I want if we have 
to pay so much for a decent rug for the 
living room.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t give up the cleaner,” 
declared Grandma emphatically. “You 
don’t need very large rugs with those 
lovely floors, do you?” 

“No, small ones will do if they are the 
right color and a good quality,” answered 
Rose. 

“Then why not make hooked ones?” 
asked Mrs. Hall. 


“The very thing! Why didn’t I think 
of them myself?” exclaimed Rose with 











enthusiasm. Then her face fell. “But I 
don’t know how,” she added. 
Her grandmother laughed. “Ido. And 


Y'll show you and help, too. You can 
buy the patterns all stamped on the bur- 


. lap foundations, copies of the lovely old 
ones that collectors buy for fabulous sums, 
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The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 
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and then we'll use all the clean, firm rags 
in the house. If we haven’t the colors 
we need, we'll dye them.” 


“Oh, won’t it be fun?” cried Rose. “I 
believe that way we can save enough for 
the vacuum cleaner and a washing ma- 
chine, too, and still have rugs that we'll 
be proud of. I’m going right now to look 
for rags.” 


“Spare my best suit,” her father begged, 
looking up from his paper. 


| THE VANITY BOX 
Sharp Elbows 


HE much envied slender girl has one 

complaint—she may have the most 
alluringly slender ankles and narrow feet, 
tapering fingers, slim wrists, and a figure 
that can be draped in a yard of material 
and look smart, but with all this she 
probably has very sharp elbows. They 
go with the thin and the overworked; 
you never yet saw a chubby woman who 
didn’t have a whole set of dimples Where 
the thin girl has a sharp protruding joint. 


Bad elbows need constant treatment. 
The only consolation is that two minutes 
a day is about all you need to keep even 
the sharpest elbows nice. 


At night when you cleanse your face 
with cold cream, smear some over the 
elbows and wipe off with a soft rag, 
leaving a little in the skin. If you use 
an astringent cream on the face, use it 
also on the elbows. At bath time, scrub 
the elbows with a brush, soap and water, 
and rub on cream. The cream will be 
taken up by the skin and keep it from 
getting yellow and dry. 

When you dress for a party rub the 
elbows full of vanishing cream and pow- 
der thickly. Of course, they must be 
clean first or they will look gray. Van- 
ishing cream suits the elbows; it does 
not always suit the more delicate skin of 
the face. 


Lastly, protect the elbows as much as 
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you can. Get out of the habit of leaning 
on them on hard surfaces, such as the 
table top. 


| FOUR SEASONABLE RECIPES | 
Chili Sauce 


HILI sauce is an appetizing variation 

of tomato catsup, containing red and 
green peppers and spices. It is often 
served with meats or fish or used as a 
seasoning for sandwiches. It may be 
put into mayonnaise to give flavor. 








To make chili sauce use 5 quarts chopped 
ripe tomatoes, 2 cups chopped red pepper, 2 
cups chopped green pepper, 144 cups chopped 
onion, 3 tablespoons salt, 1 cup sugar, 3 cups 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon all- 
spice, 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Combine the chopped vegetables, the salt, 
and sugar, and simmer this mixture until 
it begins to thicken. Then add the vinegar 
and spices and cook the mixture down until 
it becomes a thick sauce. Pour into hot ster- 


ilized jars and seal. Or bottle the sauce and 
seal with wax. This recipe yields about 3 
quarts of sauce. 


Quick Coffee Cake 


ERE’S a delicious sweet bread to 

serve with coffee or afternoon tea, 
whether hot or iced, when the club meets 
at your house. 


Two cups flour, 4 tablespoons butter, % 
teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar, % cup 
milk, 3 teaspoons baking powder, % cup citron 
or other candied fruit cut in small pieces. 
Sift together the dry ingredients reserving 
2 tablespoons of flour for the fruit. Cut in 
the butter and then add milk and fruit 
which has been well mixed with the flour. 
Place the dough on greased pan and bake 
for 35 or 40 minutes in a medium oven. Mix 
together % cup finely chopped nuts, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Butter the top of the cake and spread this 
mixture over the butter. Return to the 
oven and let stay until sugar has melted 
slightly. 


Savory Meat on Toast 


RIENTAL cookery furnishes a sug- 
gestion for preparing meat in a way 
that is somewhat out of the ordinary. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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829—For Stout Figures.—Cuts in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 10-inch contrasting. 


3082—Travel or Sports Dress.—Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
3038—Something Different!—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 








2316 











with % yard of #-inch convrasting. 

3116—Save the Frock.—Cuts in sizes small, 
medium, and large. The medium size 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with 7 yards of binding. 

2316—One-piece Dress for Juniors.—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

82%—Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. The 4-year size re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 9-inch contrasting. 














The raw meat is cut into thin shreds, 
preferably with scissors, and then cooked 
with savory flavors, combined so as to 
make a gravy, which can be served on 
toast. In a Chinese restaurant you would 
probably find this meat served with fried 
noodles or French-fried onions, or both, 
and a little bowl of delicious flaky grains 
of rice would take the place of the toast. 
The Japanese would use most of the same 
ingredients put together in a different 
way. 

One pound uncooked shredded lamb, beef, 
or pork, 4 tablespoons dried celery tops chop- 
ped fine, 2 cups strained tomato juice, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons flour, 2 tablespoons 


butter, 1 tablespoon shredded onion. Shred 
meat into small pieces with scissors. Brown 
it in its own fat in a frying pan. Add the 


celery tops, onion, and salt. Cover and cook 
for about 10 minutes. Add the flour and 
butter mixed together, and the tomato juice, 
stir until thickened and there is no starchy 
flavor. Serve savory meat on slices of deli- 
cately browned toast. 


Apple Butter 


HERE are two ways of making ap- 
ple butter—either with or without 
sweet cider. 


In making apple butter with cider, the usual} 
proportion is gallon for gallon, but from % 
to % of a gallon of cider to 1 gallon of 
peeled and sliced apples will give a rich 
product if the apples are good cookers. The 
butter must be watched carefully and stirred 
frequently to prevent scorching and sticking 
to the kettle. An enamel lined or aluminum 
preserving kettle especially kept for cook- 
ing fruit is desirable, though not absotutely 
necessary. The cooking is continued until 
the cider and apples do not separate and the 
butter, when cold, is as thick as apple sauce. 
About a pound of either white or brown sugar 
to a gallon of butter is the usual proportion, 
added when the cooking is about two-thirds 
done, More or less or not any sugar may 
be used, to suit the taste. 

Spicing is a matter of taste. A good flavor 
will be obtained by adding half a teaspoon each 
of ground cinnamon, cloves, and allspice for 
each gallon of butter, when the cooking is 
finished. From 2 to 4 teaspoons of vanilla 
extract per gallon improves the quality and 
adds to the “snappiness” of the butter. 

Acid apples of good quality are best for 
making apple butter without cider. Enough 
water is added to the peeled and sliced apples 
to make a thin apple sauce, which is then 
cooked very slowly for 3 or 4 hours. The 
butter must be stirred often. A pound of 
brown sugar to 1 gallon of apple butter is 
added when the cooking is two-thirds done, 
and cinnamon, allspice, cloves, and vanilla 
may be added according to taste when the 
butter is taken from the fire. 

Pack the apple butter boiling hot in ster- 
ilized containers, such as glass jars or stone- 
ware jars. If the butter is to be kept a long 
time use jars with tight-fitting covers and 
sterilize them in a hot water bath for 5 to 
15 minutes according to size, like other can- 
ned fruits. 


} SWIMMING 


“CtWIMMING is one of the finest and 

truly the cleanest exercise a child 
can take,” says Angelo Patri, and we 
agree with him. Every boy and girl 
should learn to swim. ‘Those who go to 
summer camps are properly taught and 
very soon are confident and happy in the 
water. But what about those who stay 
af home? 


First of all, it is the parents’ duty to 
inspect the swimming-hole and be sure 
that it is clean and safe. 

Second, there should be an older person 
who can swim near when the youngsters 
go in. 

Third, get in touch with your nearest 
Red Cross chapter and ask them to tell 
you about the life-saving classes you can 
conduct right in your own neighborhood 
under their direction. There are classes 
for grown-ups and for boys and girls. 

Here are some rules every one who 
goes in the water should observe :— 

1. Learn to swim; be cautious; keep calm 
in danger; know what to do. 

2. Beware of cold, deep water, holes, step- 
offs, quicksands, whirlpools, undertows, swol- 
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len streams, spring holes, polluted waters, 
and stumps. 

3. Do not dive in shallow water or to un- 
known bottoms. 

4. Do not overtax your strength nor remain 
in water too long when bathing, nor enter 
when heated or soon after eating. 

5. Do not allow children to play unattended 
near lake or stream. 

6. Do not rock the boat nor exchange seats. 

7. Do not venture too far from shore on 
rough water nor ignore oncoming storms, 








| When You Buy Your Washing 
Machine 


OST women realize the convenience 
of a washing machine, especially if 
it can be run by electricity, but they are 
often puzzled when it comes to making 
a selection from among the many dif- 
ferent makes. Each type has its advan- 
tages. In all, the washing is done by 
some device that forces soapy water 
through the clothes until they are clean. 
When buying an electric machine, spec- 
ify the voltage of your current, and 
whether it is direct or alternating, and 
if alternating, the cycle. Consider the 
shape and size of the machine in relation 
to the room where you ex- 
pect to use it. Be sure it is 
not too small. Choose a flat 
top if you are likely to want 
it for a working surface be- 
tween wash days. Buy a ma- 
chine of the right height for 
you to operate. Find out 
whether the manufacturer’s 
repair service is easily avail- 
able. Simple construction is 
advisable. The frame should 
be strong and rigid, but it 
should be possible to roll the 
machine around on casters. 
The mechanism and gearing 
must be properly covered for 
safety and cleanliness, and 
the motor should be located where it will 
not get wet. Ask how the machine must 
be oiled and whether that can be done 
easily. Any movable parts, such as a 
cylinder, should be light in weight and 
easy to handle. The water outlet should 
be practical for easy drainage. See 
whether the wringer can be used when 
the machine is washing. 


Above all, when you have bought your 
machine, give it good care. Follow the 
directions that come with it, especially in 
regard to the weight of clothes to be put 
in at one time. Oil it regularly and dry 
it after each use. 


{ 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


| 
| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


Successful Woman Druggist 

HARMACY, as a field fox women 

who desire a life of service as well 
as of financial success, is highly recom- 
mended by Miss Ethel Duvall, of Arkan- 
sas City, who is one of the most success- 
ful of the few women in that business. 
Miss Duvall bought a drug store on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 


Today the business acquired 13 years 
ago is one of the most successful in 
America. Her estate is worth $100,000, 
for she invested her profits in building 
houses, buying and remodelling other 
buildings, and buying safe investment 





















| SPOTLESSDAY |” 
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READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 





That Going-to-town Costume 
“(NLOTHES, clothes, clothes,” sighed 

Matilda Benson. “Sometimes I wish 
I was like Eve ‘whose costume was of fig 
leaves.’ Then I wouldn’t have to worry 
about them.” 

“Dear me,” laughed her mother. “Gloom 
seems to be enveloping you in a dismal 
cloud. Is ita new party frock you want?” 

“No, it’s something to wear to town. 
City people stop wearing light colored 
wash dresses on the streets when the first 
cool days come and I feel badly dressed 
in my ginghams and prints that have 
looked smart and cool all summer.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Benson, thoughtfully. 
“Here’s a picture of Progressive Farmer 
pattern number 3038. Is that the sort of 
dress you have in mind?” 

Matilda looked over her mother’s 
shoulder. “Yes, either that or 3082 would 
do beautifully. But we can’t afford to 
buy expensive silk or wool materials to 
make them of just now.” 

“No, that’s true. But we can afford 

some of the pretty rayon or 


a cotton and silk mixed goods. 


At 70 or 80 cents a yard 
such a dress would not be 
very expensive.” 

“How clever you are, 
Mother. I think I’d like a 
medium shade of blue mate- 
rial. I read it’s to be worn 
a great deal this fall and it 
will look well with my small 
black felt hat, gunmetal 
stockings, and black pumps. 
And then, couldn’t we make 
you a dress by pattern 829? 
You know we have to look 
equally well dressed or folks 
will think you have a selfish 
daughter.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s so,” her mother 
smiled as she spoke. “I believe such a 
dress would be very practical because I 
could use it for going to club meetings 
as well as for going to town.” 





ANSWER? 


t 

| Bae’ week our questions ranged in 
variety from babies to presidents and 

this week they run from cows to canta- 

loupes. Answers to last week’s questions 

are included below :— 


| HOW MANY CAN YOU | 





1. How long does the average cow live? 

2. What causes some soaps to float? 

3. How many parts are there to a newly 
laid hen’s egg? 

4. What was St. Paul’s name before his 
conversion? 


5. How many muscles are there in the hu- 
man body? 


6. How did the cantaloupe get its name? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


1. No. Age does not change the condition 
of the contents provided the contents have 
been thoroughly sterilized and the can is in 
perfect condition. 

2. This is the Mexican name of a Mexican 
dish. Translated literally it means “peppers 
with meat.” Chili con carne is usually made 
from beef, brown or kidney beans, chili pep- 
pers, spices, and a little garlic. 

3. Babies get rickets because they have not 
had enough direct sunshine and fresh air; 
because cod liver oil and vitamine foods such 
as orange juice or milk have not been added 
to the diet in fall and winter; because they 
have not been fed properly. Milk, fresh 
fruits, and vegetables must be taken by the 
mother who nurses her baby if the baby is 
not weaned. 


4, Majolica is a valuable kind of pottery, 
deriving its name from Majorca, an island in 
the Mediterranean where it was originally 
made. 


5. Little Orphant Annie, by James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

6. President Buchanan. (1857-1861) was our 
only “permanent” bachelor President. Presi- 
dent Cleveland was a bachelor when he was 
first inaugurated, March 4, 1885, but he mar- 
ried the following year. President Buchanan’s 
niece, Harriet Lane, was in charge of social 
affairs at the White House during her un- 
cle’s administration. 
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) ADVENTURES OF THE 
BROWN FAMILY—” 22" & 
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Hal Finds a Secret Passage 


ATHERED in the little office of 

Boggs & Thurman, real estate 
agents, who had sold them Lone Oak 
Farm, a place of mystery, the Brown 
family has listened 
to the strange story 
of Captain Petti- 
bone. Descendant of 
land-loving forbears 
he had chosen to 
follow the sea but 
had returned in his 
old age to the ances- 
tral home he had in- 


herited. There he 
oY had been beset by 
JOHN CASE robbers and_ had 


lived in fear. 

“Who helped the old man and _ his 
servant fight the robbers off?” Father 
Brown put in as Boggs, continuing his 
tale of the attack, paused. 

“Jack Miller,” answered Mr. Boggs, 
“and he was as close-mouthed with the 
sheriff as he was here with you.” 

“But he did say,” Boggs went on, 
“that there were three men and we know 
there was shooting. We know, too, that 
young Miller paid some of his father’s 
debts with gold after that night and 
again after the old Captain passed on. 
Nobody was hurt so far as we know and 
the attack was not renewed.” 

“You say that Captain Pettibone for- 
bade having the coffin opened?” Mother 
Brown inquired. “What proof have you 
that the man really is dead?” 

“I saw his coffin lowered into the 
ground myself,” answered Boggs sol- 
emnly, “and I saw Black Neb’s grief.” 

“But after all you have no prdof,” cut 
in Hal, sensing the purpose of his moth- 
er’s inquiry. “If the old man is not 
dead the deed is no good and we are out 
our money. Who can prove to us that 
the undertaker and Jack Miller were not 
bribed to make the old Captain’s enemies 
believe he was dead and that an empty 
coffin went in that grave?” 

“The man was old,” answered Mr. 
Boggs, “and, of course, he is dead. Here 
is the will and the deed. The dead do 
not return to demand their property. 
The land is fertile and you have three 
years more in which to pay the debt. 
Forget the mystery and remember only 
that’ you have a real bargain and soon 
will find friends.” With old-fashioned 
courtesy, but evidently glad to bring the 
interview to an end, Boggs bowed them 
out. 


“Gee,” said Hal as they climbed into the 
flivver and started back, “we know little 
more than we did before. But if that 
old coot still is alive and begins messin’ 
’round he’ll wish he’d stayed away. We 
can fight pirates, too.” 


“Hoot owls and hogs,” teased Beth. 


“But it is true that the more we hear the 
less we know. We'll have to find out 
things for ourselves. Well, we’ll soon 
be in our new home.” : 


Less imposing than when seen in the 
dim light, the House of the Lone Oak 
yet bulked big before its new owners as 
they approached. Everywhere there were 
evidences of neglect and decay which 
promised busy days for Father Brown 
and Hal. Needful of paint, its barred 
windows remindful of the menace which 
had confronted Captain Pettibone, the 
new home was repellent rather than in- 
viting. Yet it was to be home to them 
and the magic word lingered upon the 
lips of Mother Brown as she passed 
within. Again Hal and Beth were ex- 
ploring, their search showing great 
rooms above untenanted for years, black 
with dust and grime. “Empty rooms 
give me the creeps,” announced Beth, 
shuddering. “I’m going down with Dad 
and Mother, Hal. Have a look at the 
basement and see what you can find.” 

Dark and gloomy as some vast cavern, 
steel-barred windows allowing but little 
light, Hal’s flashlight played over debris 
covered floor and thick walls of ancient 
masonry. Ranged along the walls were 
bins, some still containing vegetables. 
The light revealed footprints in the dust 
of the floor and suddenly Hal’s keen 
eyes noted a stone displaced in the wall. 
Curiously he pried it loose, to disclose 
an opening, and Hal’s shout brought 
Father Brown running to the stairway. 
A new element of mystery was revealed. 


(Continued next week) 
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| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 
Orchestra: A Good Picnic Game 


ET the players all stand in a circle, 

with one in the center as leader, who 
explains that they are members of his or- 
chestra. He assigns the different por- 
tions of the circle instruments and ex- 
plains how they are to play them. Good 
instruments to choose are the piano, vio- 
lin, slide trombone, accordion, and clar- 
inet. The conductor leads the orchestra by 
placing his thumbs to his ears and wag- 
gling his fingers back and forth. While 
he does this, all the instruments play. 
Changing, he frantically plays the violin. 
All the violinists must waggle their fingers 
at their ears until he changes again, when 
they go back to playing their instruments. 
The leader changes quickly from playing 
one instrument to another, until he 
catches someone who continues to play 
his instrument when he should be wag- 
gling his fingers at his ears. That per- 
son is “it,” and must become leader, the 
leader taking the player’s place in the 
group. 
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DO YOU REALLY CLEAN YOUR TEETH? 





8 pa you know that you might 
brush your teeth twice every day 
and yet not clean them? Do you 
brush your teeth -horizontally or up 
and down and in all directions? Up 
and down and in all directions is the 
right way and, “One minute of right 
brushing is worth five minutes of 
wrong brushing,” is a true statement. 

Just as the illustration says above, 
brush your upper teeth downward and 
your lower teeth upward. This lets 
the bristles of the brush get down 
into the crevices between the teeth 





—Courtesy Prophylactic Toothbrush Co. 


and cleans out all particles of food 
that would not be reached by brush- 
ing horizontally. Repeat this up-and- 
down rotating motion several times, 
both on the inner and outer surface 
of the teeth, then brush in all direc- 
tions across the grinding surfaces. 
Finish by brushing lightly horizontally. 


Let’s keep our teeth sound while we 
have them. Regular brushing in the 
correct way and a visit to the dentist 
at least once a year, or better every 
six months, will help you to keep 
them sound. 








| BEAUTY WE OFTEN FORGET | 


ye Boys and Girls:— 


We have had our eyes opened re- 
cently to the number of native flowers, 
shrubs, and trees that can be used for 
beautifying our 














homes. Lots of 
folks say they 
would like to 


have their yards 
and grounds 
beautified but 
that shrubbery 
and trees cost 
too much. But, 
boys and girls, 
we don’t have 
to let our homes 
continue to look 
bare and bleak 
and gaunt just 
because we 
don’t have a lot 
of money to 
spend for land- 
scaping and beautification. Had you ever 
thought how many beautiful flowers, 
shrubs and trees are growing wild in our 
fields and woods all the time, some of 
them sought far and wide by folks who 
don’t have them? We heard of a North- 
ern nurseryman who last spring would 
have paid almost any price to get a num- 
ber of plants of Hydrangea quercifolia 
which is nothing but our wild hydrangea 
or “seven bark.” 

Let’s list a few of our native plants 
that can be used for home beautification : 


Trees.—Holly; water, laurel, pin, and live 
oaks; Southern red cedar (if no apples are 
grown nearby); white pine; spruce; fir; mag- 
nolia; dogwood. 


Shrubs.—Seven-bark; grandsire’s graybeard; 
mountain laurel; redbud; sweet shrub; wild 
honeysuckles. 

Other Plants.—Running honeysuckles; yel- 
low jasmine; ferns; primroses. 

This isn’t anything like a complete list. 
Each of you can add to it for your sec- 
tion. Native plants when transplanted may 
require a little more care and attention 
to make them grow and thrive but who, if 
really interested, would kick on the extra 
work to add ‘beauty to the home? 

Yours for prettier farm homes, 
UNCLE P-F. 

P. S—Next week is boy’s club week 
on our young folks’ page. How’s your 
project? 


AN UNCO-OPERATIVE CITIZEN 


HAD never realized until recently the 
value and importance of the warnings 
i ued by th tate board. of 
































natural resources to protect the trees and 
forests and other n&tural resources. 


My protective instinct was started re- 
cently by a neighbor. We live on a lot 
adjoining one on which there were four 
or five small, but beautiful, bunchy cedar 
trees planted near the street in a straight 
row across the yard. I had often said 
that these trees would be very beautiful 
and add more to the value of the house 
and lot in a few years. But within the 
last two years a farmer from out of 
town, one who has no eye for the beau- 
ties of nature and no ear for her har- 
monies I know, bought the house and lot 
and moved into it. 


Upon coming from school one day last 
fall, I was surprised and almost angered 
to see that he had cut down one of the 
trees and was cutting another one. I im- 
mediately made it my business to see what 
it was all about. When I asked what he 
was going to do with them, he looked up 
with a silly little giggle which he always 
forces out before speaking to anyone, and 
said, “I’m fixin’ to make me some postes.” 


I have never wanted to hit a man any 
worse in my life for something that was 
“none of my business.” I know that he 
couldn’t have gotten more than two good 
posts each out of the trees. And how 
much more they would have been worth 
to stand there and beautify the lot. They 
would have been an asset to the surround- 
ing community; but he didn’t have the 
good of the community in mind—just 
his welfare. 

FREDDIE R. COOPER. 


Elmore County, Ala. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Legally this man had 
a perfect right to do as he wished with 
the trees, but who can say that even he 
himself profited by it? And think of the 
beauty that was gone. All of us need to 
appreciate more the beauty of trees as well 
as the cold dollars-and-cents side. 


| A VALUABLE FARM ALLY 


Cuckoos Aren’t “Cuckoo” by a 
Long Shot 


UCKOOS are rather quiet, retiring 

birds and not as commonly noticed 
as many others of our feathered friends. 
Many call the cuckoo rain crow because 
its unearthly, guttural “cow, cow, cow,” 
is supposed to foretell rain. It’s an un- 
mistakable note and about the easiest way 
to locate the bird itself. 


Two species are common east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the yellow-billed, most 
abundant in the South and the black- 
billed, most abundant in the North. The 
yellow-billed cuckoo is a rather long bird, 











with white underparts, brownish back and 
wings, outer tail feathers black with 
white tips, and the lower part of the bill 
yellowish. The nests are rough plat- 
forms of twigs placed in thickets or on 
low branches of trees. The eggs are a 
pale greenish blue. 

Cuckoos are valuable bird allies of the 
farmer. They are very fond of cater- 
pillars—hairy caterpillars, which very 
few other birds eat, as well as slick ones. 
Stomachs of cuckoos have been found 
so full of hairs from eating caterpillars 
that the inside walls looked as if they had 
a thin lining of fur. One of the most 
destructive caterpillars eaten is the cot- 
tonworm. As many as 150 have been 
found in one stomach. The tent cater- 
pillar, fall webworm, and red-humped 
apple caterpillar are three other pests eat- 
en by the cuckoo. Two-thirds of its whole 


iN 
—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. S.°D. A. 


THE YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 





bill of fare is caterpillars. Among other 
injurious insects eaten are squash bugs, 
stink bugs, “potato bugs,’ grasshoppers, 
and “locusts” or harvest flies. 


In September, the cuckoo leaves for 
its winter home in South America. Some 
bright day next April or May a “cow, 
cow, cow, cow-uh,” will let you know 
that cuckoo is back on the job once more, 
helping to keep down the hordes of de- 
structive insects. 


| TWO THINGS TO MAKE | 








A Farm Gate 





Qny desired 
Width 


Lumber—all material clear pine or poplar. 

1 piece 1”x6”x desired length for diagonal. 

5 pieces 1”x6”x desired length for horizontal 
pieces. 

2 pieces 1”x6"x12’, desired length uprights, 
short end and centers. A 

1 piece %-round 6” long for latch handle. 


Hardware—SO 8d nails; 2 pair screw hooks 
and strap hinges; 25 6d nails. 


A Towel Roller 





* 
bade. 
1 piece 1”x6”x desired length for back. 
2 pieces 1"x4"x34" for brackets. 
1 piece 2”x2”x desired length for roller. 
6 No. 6, 14” flat head screws. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





—— 





An Appreciative Spirit 


HERE are two human pests from 

whom I pray to be delivered—the 
critic and the cynic. They are closely 
related, if not absolute twins. 


It is rare that he 
who criticises his 
fellows does not soon 
become cynical to- 
wards them. 


How much better 
it is to cultivate the 
spirit of apprecia- 
tion. Assume that 
people are trying to 
be better than they 
really are, and it will 
give you a helpful attitude toward them. 


Why not appreciate people? No one 
is perfect, nor can we be. The lovely 
face of youth is often freckled, and as- 
tronomers say that there are spots on 
the sun. 

There is no absolute standard of per- 
fection. No two leaves, sand grains, 
grass blades, or souls are alike. So we 
should do as the courts do, “give each 
other the benefit of the doubt.” 


A woman said of her mate, “My life 
has been happy because my husband’s 
spirit of appreciation caused him to over- 
look my defects.” An appreciative eater 
will help to make a good cook; a critic 
at the table will make a poor one. There 
was once a man who had sense. When 
the biscuits came to the table somewhat 
burned, he said, “These biscuits are well 
done, my dear.” 

Parents who appreciate the good in 
their children fortify them against the 
ills of life. Bad dies in us when it is 
unexpressed. Good will grow in the sun- 
shine of loving appreciation. 

Appreciative neighbors will keep their 
fences in repair. 


Some may say, “This is soft soap.” 
What of it? A bull became enraged at 
the International Fat Stock Show in Chi- 
cago. No one dared go in to tie him. 
Finally a little Scotch herdsman put some 
soft soap on his hands and went into 
the stall. Within two minutes the bull 
was quiet and licking the soap from his 
hands. 


I have thought many times about the 
children coming to Jesus. Children shun 
crabby critics and run to those who love 
and appreciate them. 


Sinning people sought Jesus because he 
could see the unexpressed good in them. 
He forgave them because he knew that 
they might do better next time. 


My mother used this phrase often: “Do 
not throw a wet blanket upon anyone 
who is trying.” That is a divine philoso- 
phy, and the difference between a tractor 
and a detractor is in the directions they 
pull. 

Blessed are the appreciators. May God 
increase their number. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole fam- 
ily to read together each night for the 
coming week :— 


Friday, August 26—Last Warning Rejected, 
Jer. 44, verses 1-16. 

Saturday, August 27—Egypt Punished, Ja- 
cob Chastened, Jer. 46, verses 13-28. 

Sunday, August 28—Destruction of Babylon, 
Jer. 51, verses 24-37. 

Monday, August 29—Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, Jer. 52, verses 1-15. 

Tuesday, August 30—Jeremiah’s 
Lam. 1. 

Wednesday, August 31—Jeremiah’s Prayer, 
Lam. 5. 

Thursday, September 
Ezek. 3, verses 4-21. 

Friday, September 2—The Sign of the Siege, 
Ezek. 4. 

Saturday, September 3—The Spared Ones, 
Ezek. 9. 

Mem verses: Jer. 44:4; 46:28; 51:37; 52:13; 
Lam, 1:12; 5:21; Ezek. 3:17; 4:16; 9:4. 


(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 





J. W. HOLLAND 
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A Quarter-hour of Timely Farm Reading 





| SEVEN TIMELY HINTS AND | 
|” "TROUBLE SAVERS 


EPAIR, clean up, paint. 


2. After each rain, disk all the land 
that is to be fall-sowed. 

3. Clean up the corn crib and clear it 
of rats and insects. 

4. Get the garden in shape for a jour- 
ney through the winter. 

5. Tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, and like 
bulbs that have not been taken up should 
be dug now, dried in a cool place, and 
stored to be planted again in October and 
November. 

6. Select the best young sires. There 
is a fine new crop of purebred chicks, 
pigs, and calves coming on now all over 
the South and there is no reason why we 
should have scrub sires any longer. 

7. Speak for them promptly. Virginia 
and the two Carolinas each has its state 
forester and extension forester. If we 
don’t arrange now to have them help us 
out with our forestry problems, someone 
else may get them first. Forestry is a 
coming major crop. 








THE ADMINISTRATION FARM 
PROGRAM 


HILE President Coolidge has not 

said so himself, a so-called farm 
relief bill about which his advisers wish 
to test out public opinion has been out- 
lined in the press. It seems evident that 
the President does not wish to commit 
himself until he finds out whether the 
plan promises to be popular enough to 
succeed. This plan as outlined by Ex- 
Governer Samuel R. McKelvie of The 
Nebraska Farmer, a close personal and 
political friend of the President, will in- 
terest Progressive Farmer readers and is 
as follows :— 


“1. A Federal Farm Board of three 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
With the credit resources provided the 
Board would assist in stabilizing markets 
for farm products against excessive fluc- 
tuations much as the Federal Reserve 
Board influences interest rates and sta- 
bilization of financial conditions. 

“2. Advisory Councils consisting of 
seven members for each commodity 
would be selected by the Board from 
names submitted by codperative associa- 
tions. The Councils would bring farm 
sentiment to play in the activities of the 
Board and in codperation with the Board 
could place before farmers a more com- 
plete picture of supply and demand and 
could carry down to the individual farmer 
through the different associations a con- 
structive production program based upon 
the facts now available from a number of 
sources. 

“3. Commodity Stabilization Corpora- 
tions would be established by the Board 
and in order to centralize control and re- 
sponsibility but one corporation would 
be established for each commodity unless 
the Board should determine that more 
effective results could be secured by more 
than one. These Corporations would be 
formed as subsidiary organizations of 
interested codperatives. The Board of 
Directors would consist of five members, 
three representing the codperatives sub- 
scribing the capital stock, and two to be 
named by the Board to represent the 
public interest. Capital stock would be 
kept to a minimum to make Governmen- 
tal participation unnecessary and would 
be subscribed by the codperatives. 

“4. A revolving fund of $300,000,000 
is suggested. Of this about $25,000,000 
would be loaned to codperative associa- 
tions for the purchase of physical plant 
and equipment, such as warehouses and 
creameries, and $25,000,000 for operating 
expenses. The remaining $250,000,000 
would be loaned to the stabilization cor- 
porations for the purchase of farm prod- 
ucts on the open market during periods 
of price depression. 


“At the beginning of an operating per- 








iod, the Board would see that codpera- 
tives forming the stabilization corpora- 
tion were fairly representative of the 
commodity in question and could pass 
upon the organization set-up and manage- 
ment. 

“When the corporation went into the 
open market to purchase a commodity 60 
per cent of the purchase price could be 
secured from the existing Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks upon warehouse 
receipts or shipping documents furnished 
by the corporation. Funds covering the 
balance of the purchase price would be 
furnished by the Board at an interest rate 
of 1 per cent above that paid by the 
United States Treasury. 

“Profits made by the corporation would 
be used for two purposes. An amount 
to be determined by the Board would go 
into a reserve fund to cover losses which 
may be sustained in unfavorable years. 
The remainder would go to members of 
the interested codperative organizations 
in the form of patronage dividends. In 
other words, the farmers, themselves, 
would receive the profits from the buy- 
ing and selling operations carried on by 
the corporation.” 


| GENERAL-PURPOSE BARN | 


LANS for a general purpose barn 
which lends itself to numerous 








the center. This hay loft and a crib plus 
a room for harness, milk records, etc., 
makes a very complete barn for the gen- 
eral farmer. These features are not 
shown but they can be placed where 
wanted by making the right inclosure. 
These were left optional. In order to 
keep rats out, many farmers prefer hav- 
ing a separate crib which is good except 
that it is not as convenient as when in 
the barn. P; 0, BAVIS. 





| CLEMSON COLLEGE SAYS— | 


L ! 





NOTHER way to increase the prof- 

its and pleasures of farm life is to 
attend Farmers’ Week, August 29-Sep- 
tember 3. 


All drops, decayed fruit, and old seed 
on the ground and all mummied fruits 
clinging to the trees—bury them too deep 
for resurrection, if you would have great- 
er freedom from orchard pests next sea- 
son. If powdered lime is at hand scatter 
a layer of lime over the refuse before 
covering with soil. 


Putting the crop in the silo at the right 
stage is the first essential for making the 
best grade of silage; proper packing is 
the second. Corn for silage is often cut 





GENERAL PURPOSE BARN BUILT BY THE PLAN RECOMMENDED BY AGRICULTU- 
RAL ENGINEERS ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


changes and adjustments to meet the 
wishes of the individual have been work- 
ed out by agricultural engineers of the 
Alabama College of Agriculture. In 
presenting it, Prof. M. L. Nichols, head 
of the department, said that it was de- 
signed especially for general or diversified 
farmers, and to encourage farming of 


this kind. 


A glance at the plan reveals that it 
was designed for the farmer who keeps 
cows as part of a general farming sys- 
tem. Since this kind of farming is in- 
creasing, this type of barn should be- 
come more popular each year. 


The standard plan, as shown in the il- 
lustration, is divided into two sections— 
one for work stock and one for cattle, 
particularly dairy cows. A wall divides 
the two sections. The farmer who wishes 
to increase the space for work stock, or 
vice versa, can do so by changing the 
location of this dividing wall. If he 
wishes a corncrib in his barn he can in- 
clude it very easily by taking the space 
from either of the sections and locating 
it where he wants it. A room for har- 
ness, milk records, etc., can be included 
where wanted. 

Another desirable feature is that the 
hall or driveway through the barn can 
run either direction. In this plan it runs 
lengthwise, but with slight changes it can 
be made to run from side to side. Notice 
also that the plan provides plenty of 
space for getting around, and is so ar- 
ranged as to make cleaning easy. 

The completed plan calls for a big hay 
loft as is indicated by the hay. chute near 





too green. As the grain ripens, the feed- 
ing value of the plant increases rapidly. 
It is not well, however, to permit the 
corn to ripen fully, because as the mois- 
ture content of the plant decreases it be- 
comes more difficult to pack the silage. 
The best time to cut for silage is when 
the kernels have glazed and the husks 
and a few of the lower leaves have 
turned yellow. 


Study the cotton fields during the grow- 
ing season. If you see stalks beginning 
to shed their leaves and some of the 
limbs partially dead, pull them up and 
cut down the main stem with a knife. 
If the interior of the stalks show dark 
streaks, then you have wilt. Make a 
note of it and plant wilt-resistant seed 
there next year. 


Root knot on cotton may be recognized 
at once by the small nodules on the roots. 
It causes the stalks to become stunted and 
turn yellow. In very few cases can a 
diseased plant produce a good crop. Fur- 
thermore, the trouble lives over winter 
in the soil and grows more severe each 
season. The only control is growing re- 
sistant crops, such as corn, any of the 
grains, and Iron or Brabham cowpeas, 
rotating the land three to five years be- 
fore planting cotton again. 


The gay harlequin cabbage bug is not 
an easy mark, nicotine sulphate being the 
only insecticide. Nicotine sulphate at the 
rate of 1 pint to 25 gallons of water 
with plenty of soap added to the spray 
is very effective in combatting the young 
stages but very few of the adults are 
overcome by this spray, Preventive 









measures are: (1) clean cultural methods, 
especially in the fall; (2) the use of trap 
crops of mustard or others in the spring; 
and (3) hand picking of adults and eggs. 


| NOBODY'S BUSINESS 


| By GEE McGEE 


ASKED an old Negro the other day 

if he knew what the cotton consump- 
tion was last year. He replied: “Boss, 
shorely cotton ain’t done took this here 
consumption? I thought it was bad enuff 
when it had dem boll weevils, dem hop- 
pers, and dem army worms, but if its 
got de consumption, here’s one nigger dat 
is fru wid it. Dat’s what took my third 
wife out of dis ole world!” 











When the average city fellow sets out 
to garden, he goes down town and buys 
$14 worth of wire. He then hires a $2 
man for $8 to put it up for him. He en- 
closes a little space about the size of a 
small-sized family burying plot in a 
graveyard, and he names the thing “My 
garden.” He next buys him a suit of 
overalls. (We refuse to say what he 
needs it for.) He proceeds to order some 
fertilizer. And to hear him talk about 
12-4-4 and 8-3-3, and acid phosphate, and 
potash, you’d think he ran at least 175 
plows on a 10,000-acre plantation. 


I read in the papers last weck where 
a fellow was hurrying to the referee in 
bankruptcy to file his bankruptcy papers, 
and he ran his expensive auto into a tele- 
graph post and it cost him $300 dollars 
in cash to have his car repaired. His 
wife, who was with him, lost a valuable 
diamond ring in the wreck, the same be- 
ing a recent birthday present from her 
husband. 


When a baby is about a month old, his 
daddy has to begin work in earnest. And 
I am not talking about work at the office 
or in the field; I mean in the house. The 
mother generally sits in the rocking chair 
with the baby in her lap, and she can 
think of ten thousand things for you to 
hand her, and go get for her and the 
baby, especially if you want to read the 
paper. It is something like this: “Warm 
this catnip tea, and bring me a wet rag, 
and see if these things are dry, and wash 
his bottle, and get me a pillow, and see 
if you can find the talcum, and phone the 
doctor and ask him if it is all right for 
the baby to belch, and don’t turn that milk 
over, and look in the closet and fetch me 
three safety pins, and these are not the 
ones; I want the larger sizes, and are you 
sitting on his bib, and s-s-s-sh he’s going 
to sleep, don’t talk.” And thus we mer 
wade through life, and most of us en- 
joy it. 


A WEED DRAG 


AY=* handy device for dragging 
weeds into a plowed furrow is to 
attach a chain to the plow beam and 
fasten the free end to the end of the 
doubletree. Leave enough slack so that 
the chain will drag in the furrow. This 
will drag the grass and weeds into the 
furrow and they will be covered up com- 
pletely. C. A. COLE. 














| THREE FACTS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA EXPERIMENTS 


ITHDRAWING the mineral sup- 
plement from the mash feed causes 
a heavy decrease in the production of 
eggs. Hens need sodium, chlorine, and 
calcium. 
2. If eggs are turned six times a day 
from the time of setting until the 18th 
day there will be a much better hatch, 








3. Hens fed on milk will produce more 
eggs than hens on meat meal but the in- 
crease in production will not absorb the 
increase in cost of feed. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


South Carolina Farm News and Progress 


Agents Tell of Corn, 


ASPER County.—There have been 

50,000 to 75,000 pounds of tobacco 
produced in this locality where none 
grew before. If the price is as good as 
in normal years, I feel sure 
we will have one other cash 
crop besides cotton.—J. P. 
Graham, Agent. 

Horry County. — Alman 
Collins has two club pigs. 
When he began feeding, 
they were three months old and weighed 
125 pounds. After 64 days of feeding, 
the two weighed 396 pounds, showing a 
gain of more than two pounds a day 
for each pig —T. M. Evans, Agent. 


Lexington County. — The county 
agent has caponized about 240 birds this 
season, and there are many more in the 
county. Caponizing has become very 
popular.—Clyde S. Addy. 

Charleston County.—Have arranged 
three capon demonstrations of 10 birds 
each. I personally caponized 150 birds 
with the understanding that they were to 
be weighed before the operation and every 
month after until time of sale—G. C. 
McDermid. 


Abbeville County.— The cream sta- 
tion established at Due West in June is 
doing a great volume of business each 
week. People are beginning to learn that 
they have a ready market for their sur- 
plus cream and are carrying it to Due 
West.—Z. D. Robertson. 


Spartanburg County.—Recently vis- 
ited three shipping points for cream in 
the southern part of the county and find 
that about 20 farmers are now marketing 
cream for the first time.—Ernest Carnes. 


Calhoun County.—I believe that 
fully 80 per cent of all corn planted in 
this county has either velvet beans, soy- 
beans or peas planted in the middles or 
in the drill—C. L. McCaslan. 





Wheat, Oats, Legumes, Pigs, Cows, Good Farming, Peaches and Cream 


Dorchester County.—Have selected 
six purebred Guernseys to be fitted and 
taken to the State Fair, along with the 
five calves of the club boys. This will 
be the first time such an exhibit has been 
taken from Dorchester.—T. M. Cathcart. 

Orangeburg County.—T/iree commer- 
cial dairies were started in the first half 
of the year. Nine new milk barns have 
been built and another is under construc- 
tion.—R. F. Kolb. 


Clarendon County.—Recently visited 
the MacRae colony at Wilmington. The 
value of soil fertility was brought home 
to us very forcibly. Am planning several 
more trips there with as many farmers 
as I can get to go with me—F. M. 
Rast. . 





Florence County.—Last year about 
this time Percy Anderson’s gilt for which 
he paid $15 when she was a pig, brought 
him 10 nice pigs. Percy cared for them 
like an old-timer. He brought them to 
the Pee Dee Fair and went home with 
$85 in his pocket for pigs he sold. The 
rest, for which he was offered $125, he 
carried back home. Percy now has his 
original sow, which will farrow in a few 
weeks, a gilt also due to farrow shortly, 
and a big barrow that will be used at 
home this winter. He also has four pigs 
whose average weight was 133 pounds at 
3 months and 26 days old. They were 
weighed again at 4 months and 20 days 
old and averaged 162%% pounds.—J. W. 
McLendon. 


Dillon County.—R. M. Jackson, one 
of our largest farmers has a 15-acre 
field of the prettiest corn I ever saw. 
Eleven years ago I started Mr. Jackson 
at field-selecting his seed. For several 
years I went over every fall and helped 
him until he knew as much about it as I 
did. He has kept this up every year and 
now he has a seed of which he is very 
proud. The yield in this field has been 


estimated all the way from 50 to 100 
bushels per acre.—S. W. Epps. 

Laurens County.— Standing in the 
cornfield of Sloan Mahon, anyone could 
tell just to the row where clover had 
been turned under. Albert Ramage has 
a fine prospect for corn following soy- 
beans from last year with no fertilizer, 
other than 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre as a top-dressing. Where rye 
was used last year, I find a marked dif- 
ference on the crops, but not so notice- 
able as where a legume crop was used.— 
C. B. Cannon. 


Saluda County. — Sentiment for 
dairying and poultry production is en- 
tirely satisfactory, as is indicated by the 
large number of farmers who say that 
hereafter they will depend on cows and 
chickens with cotton as a supplementary 
cash crop.—Claud Rothell. 

Lancaster County.—More than 400 
animals have been tested for tuberculosis. 
This includes the herds of 65 farmers, 
the number of cows in each herd running 
1 to 20 or more.—W. F. Powell. 


Aiken County.—With the assistance 
of Specialist E. S. Prevost, 15 purebred 
Italian queen bees were purchased and 
introduced into an equal number of hives. 
Five of these were junior club members 
and the other 10 were distributed among 
six adult demonstrators. One package 
consisting of three pounds of purebred 
Italian bees was purchased by one of our 
demonstrators and luckily arrived just in 
time for Mr. Prevost to put them into a 
new 10-frame hive, where they seem 
to have lived happily ever since.—C. Lee 
Gowan. 

Richland County.—B. T. Boyd has a 
very clear-cut example of what nitrogen 
will do for corn. Where no nitrogen 
was applied the yield will not be over 
one-half of that where nitrate of soda 
was applied. We .shipped 12 cars of 


peaches, the first ever shipped from the 
county; also our first solid car of onions. 
Our forage crop promises to be the best 
in years. This is especially true of cow- 
peas. Frank Hampton of Lykesland has 
cowpeas on upland that bid fair to make 
more than a ton of hay per acre.—J. R. 
Clark. 


Anderson County.—The local market 
is being supplied with dairy products 
and in a number of instances enough 
skimmilk is being saved to take care of 
the poultry. Jim Cox, of Belton, and 
Glenn Fagg, near Shirley’s store, find 
that the butter or buttermilk from the 
milk will more than pay for the feed of 
the cow and the milk fed to poultry 
greatly reduces the cost of the poultry 
ration.—S. M. Byars. 


Fairfield County.— W. W. Turner 
had 20 acres of wheat that made an aver- 
erage yield of 20 bushels per acre, with 
no fertilizer at all. We have a good many 
farmers in the county who made an av- 
erage yield of 15 bushels per acre and 
above. The oat crop was very good in- 
deed, especially where the seed were 
treated for smut before sowing. W. P. 
Coleman made 160 bushels on three acres. 
This yield was made without any fertil- 
izer at all, with the exception of about 
one-half acre on which there was some 
nitrate of soda. This soil had previously 
been improved by the use of bur clover. 
—R. H. Lemmon. 


Chesterfield County.—This has been 
a profitable year with peaches, the most 
successful peach year since we began 
growing peaches. There were about 400 
cars averaging 390 crates to the car at 
an average of $1.75 to $2 a crate. The 
returns will total about $275,000. The 
crop was gathered by local labor, and 
the money paid out was a wonderful help 
to the workers and to other lines of 
business. 


Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L.A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Timely Garden Jobs 

S SOON as the weather is suitable, 

plant the following in the fall gar- 
den: cabbage, collard, spinach, late rad- 
ish, lettuce, beets, onion sets for green 
onions during win- 
ter, and rape for 
greens. 

2. There is still 
time to set cabbage 
and collard plants 
and have them ready 
for use by late fall. 
It is best to start 
with plants, but if 
these are not avail- 
able, plant seed in 
hills where they are to grow and thin 
out. It is a little late to do this in the 
Upper South, but in the lower two-thirds 
there is still time. . 

3. Order the fall seed catalogs. Get 
the habit of studying them and planting 
the fall garden just as carefully as the 
spring garden. When we do this, the 
garden will be a more profitable place 
than when it is used only for spring and 
early summer. 

4. Plant a crop of English peas. Right 
now is the time in the Middle South, and 
a couple of weeks later is the time in 
the Lower South. They are not as easily 
grown at this time of the year as in the 
spring, but if they are put in on well 
prepared, fertile ground, and the seasons 
are at all favorable, some excellent eat- 
ing can be had from them before frost. 

5. Set tomato plants or tomato suckers 
in the lower half of the South now. Be 
careful to set them in rich, well prepared 
-soil sc grow off as quickly as 





L, A. NIVEN 
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possible. One should be able to get ripe 
fruit before frost and certainly a goodly 
quantity of half to three-fourths grown 
green fruit that can be stored before 
cold weather and ripen as needed. 

6. -As soon as there is plenty of mois- 
ture in the ground, sow some parsley seed. 
There is need for some of this in every 
home garden, as it can be used to de- 
cided advantage for garnishing purposes. 
Plant it in a bed in the corner of the 
garden, in an old coldframe, or even in 
rows. Prepare the ground thoroughly 
and put it in as soon as the ground has 
plenty of moisture in it. 


Most Popular Variety of Peaches 
“sas are the two most largely 


planted varieties of peaches?” 

This varies in different sections of the 
country. The Elberta unquestionably 
leads throughout the entire South. Fig- 
ures show that 48 per cent of all the 
peaches planted in Georgia are Elbertas. 
In North Carolina, it is slightly above 
46 per cent; South Carolina, approxi- 
mately 71 per cent; Alabama, nearly 34 
per cent; Tennessee, a little above 81 per 
cent; Arkansas, a little more than 92 per 
cent; and Texas, nearly 68 per cent. The 
Hiley is probably the next most largely 
planted variety, approximately 25 per 
cent of the Georgia crop being of this va- 
riety. In North Carolina, it is more than 
9 per cent; South Carolina, slightly 
above 4 per cent; Alabama, nearly 17 per 
cent; Texas 5% per cent; and less than 
% of 1 per cent in Tennessee and Arkan- 





sas. The Georgia Belle makes up about 
25 per cent of the varieties planted in 
North Carolina; a little more than 9 per 
cent in Georgia; a little above 15 per cent 
in South Carolina; nearly 24 per cent in 
Alabama; about 4% per cent in Tennes- 
see; and less than 1 per cent in Arkan- 
sas and Texas. Elbertas are unquestion- 
ably the leader throughout the South 
with Hiley and Georgia Belle in a close 
race for second place. 


Strawberries in the Making Now 


i bosy cultivation of strawberry plants 
set last winter or those from the old 
field renewed during the early part of the 
summer should continue right up to frost. 
Remember that the plants and buds that 
will produce next year’s crop are grow- 
ing now. If the plants must fight with 
weeds and grass, naturally they can’t put 
on the growth they should and the devel- 
opment of the fruit buds will be greatly 
hampered. The attention given the 
strawberries during the summer and 
fall has a great deal to do with the fol- 
lowing year’s crop. We would urge, 
therefore, that whether one has a few 
rows of strawberries in the garden for 
home use, or whether they are being pro- 
duced on a commercial scale for ship- 
ping, that the cultivation be kept up dur- 
ing late summer and early fall. 

Right now is a good time to give an 
application of fertilizer to the plants in 
order to help them put on the maximum 
development before cold weather sets in. 
It is better to apply it now than earlier, 


because if it was applied in mid-summer 
this would have resulted in much of the 
fertilizer being used by weeds and grass, 
and making these pests more troublesome. 


Ridding Turnips of Lice 
iS Fivkd year the turnip louse ruined 
my turnip crop entirely. I want to 
start in time to keep them off this year. 
Tell me what to do.” 


The turnip louse does not eat the 
leaves, but sucks the juice from the 
young plants. It attacks not only turnips 
but such plants as mustard, kale, ruta- 
baga turnips, rape, cabbage and cauli- 
flower. To kill this pest, what is known 
as a contact insecticide should be used, or 
one that will kill the louse when it touch- 
es it. For this purpose, nicotine sulphate 
or tobacco dust is best. If only a few 
turnips are to be treated the following 
mixture will serve :— 

Heat six gallons of water to the boiling 
point; add one pound laundry soap so as to 
make a soapsuds. Take off and cool, and stir 
thoroughly until a thick soapsuds is produced. 
Then add one ounce nicotine sulphate or 
Black Leaf 40 to the six gallons of soapy s0- 
lution. 

Spray this material on the turnips. Be 
careful to get it on the underside of the 
leaves so it will come in direct contact 
with the lice. Remember that these lice 
are usually on the underside of the 
leaves. Another method is to dust with 
nicotine or tobacco dust which can be 
secured from seed houses and spray 
material manufacturers. Be very thor- 
ough in applying either the spray or dust, 
as to kill this pest the material must 
get on the lice. Usually two or three 
applications, four or five days apart, will 
get rid of, them. 
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I should be killed! 
Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 

Powder Liquid 
10c and 25c 50c and 75c 


50c and $1.00 $1.25 
30c..... Spray Gun......35c 
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Write forfree booklet onkill- 
ing ee a ana 
& Co. 


McCormick 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Sales In only 
15 YEARS! 


Retailer Guldner, 
of Pennsylvania, ran 
a livery stable be- 
fore he sold Raw- 
leigh Products, and 
had no selling ex- 

perience, yet in 15 

ae pore he eo 

155,800 wo: oO 

RETAILER AL. GULDNER Rawleigh flavors, 

spices, food products, soaps, toilet prep- 

arations, medicines, and other house- 
hold necessities. 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER Retailers~ with- 
out previous experience make $50 to 
$200 weekly sales the year round in 
every state and province. 32,000,000 
packages sold last year. . 


We supply advertising literature and 
tell you just how to build a big business. 


. WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
en coupon below for full particulars 


Dent. 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. or? 55" 
Please tell me how | can make more money 


Name 
Address. 
City. State 
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GLUM PROSPECT 


‘Don’t cry, little boy. You'll get your re- 


ward in the end.” 


“S’pose so. That’s where I allus do git it.” 


A TIGHT POSITION 


Grocer—“Yes, I need an all around boy— 
one who is indoors half the time and out- 


doors the other half.” 


Boy—“*What happens to me when you shut 


the door?” 


WITHOUT 


“Give me a glass of plain soda water with- 


out flavor.” 
“Without what flavor?” 
“Oh, I'll take it without vanilla.” 


“You'll have to take it without chocolate. 


We ain’t got vanilla.” 


HONESTY FIRST 


“T think, George,” said Mrs. Jones to her 
husband, “I’ll ask the new people next door 


to have dinner with us tonight.” 
“Why?” asked her husband. 


“Well, the butcher left their meat here by 


mistake, and it seems only fair.” 


THERE ARE OTHERS 


“I think I should have named my boy 


‘Flannel,’’”’ said Mrs. Binks. 
“Why?” asked Miss Jinks. 
“Because,” 

shrinks from washing.” 


MIXED CONCLUSIONS 
It was Robert’s first visit to the zoo. 


“What do you think of the animals?” in- 


quired Uncle Ben. 


After a critical inspection of the exhibit the 
boy replied, “I think the kangaroo and the 


elephant should change tails.” 


WHY MEN LEAVE HOME 


Suspicious Wife—‘‘Where have you been all 


the evening?” 


Husband—“‘I’ve been talking business over 


with Tom Baker.” 


“Yes? And I suppose that is baking pow- 
der that is sprinkled all over your shoul- 


ders?” 
SOME TIMEPIECE 
Sambo—‘What kind of watch you got?” 
Jasbo—“I has a wonder watch.” 


Sambo—‘‘Wonder watch! Never heard of 


that before.” 


Jasbo—“Well, you see it’s this way. Every 
time I look at it I wonder what time it is.” 


MATCHLESS TEACHER 


Teacher—‘Willie, can you tell me how 


matches are made?” 


Willie—‘No, ma’am. But I don’t blame you 


for wanting to know.” 
“Why, what do you mean?” 


“Mother says you've been trying to make 


one for ten years!” 


KEEPING HER AGE DARK 


Flora—‘So Maud didn’t have any candles 


on her birthday cake?” 
Dora—“‘No. 
days are no longer to be made light of.” 





answered Mrs. Binks, “he 


I expect she thinks her birth- 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y—Covstight, 1927, by 





Bell Syndicate, Inc, 








We will send a Reinforced 


ie STERLING razor on. 30 da 
eis a costs $2.50. 





y trial. 
Horsehid 
REE: BTERLING CO.” NRe14 BALTIMORE. MD. 
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tag your own clothes 


(<9 ag I must havean agent in your 
¥ town at once. Maybe you are 
the man. Ifso, you'll earn at 
least $12.00 aday right from 
the start and besides I'll 
give you a fine suit for 
NM yourself absolutely free. 
Sapa, All you have to do is to 
CR wares to etal Co 


Necessary! 
" hi 
oy 00 atest in this 
easy, money-making busi- 
that ho Rees eae —— | 
you are a man Ww clothes 
knows how towear them. If you are, let me hear 
from you at once, even if you can give only a wow 
hours a day. Just ‘write your name and address 
coupon below and mail to L. £. ASHER, 
BANNER TAILORING Sean 
Dept.772 Adams and Peoria 


Name 





AAAress 














Boss Low EF You WANTS 
A SHAWT SUMMER, JES’ 
MAKE A BIG NOTE 

COMIN’ JUE IN DE FALL! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ole Tom’s boy ax me whut make a 
rooster crow. Huh! he got a wife 
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‘This STYLE BOOK 
2s yours FR 


| ANE BRYANT’S new Fall Style Book is # 2¢ 
yours Free! One copyisreserved here # j 
for you—waiting for you to send for it. 


The Styles Approved by Seven Cities 


Lane Bryant’ s seven large Retail Stores in seven 
cities give us a complete opportunity to see 
and to know exactly what the most stylish 
women are wearing. The big Style Store of 
Lane Bryant, in the heart of Fifth Avenue’s 
shopping centre, caters exclusively to New 
York’s best dressed women. And so your 
Lane Bryant Style Book brings you your 
choice of all that Fifth Avenue approves. 





































Lane Bryant Sizes 
A Marvelous Service to Stout Women 
Lane Bryant garments are not merely larger sizes 


—but are re-designed styles, re-proportioned not 

only to fit, but to slenderize the stout figure. Every Fashions fo 
woman of full figure, every stout miss, should see Stout 

for herself the new beauty that comes with Lane 


erg Styles. ..Send for your free copy of this 


book. Save money on Dresses, Coats, Suits, Hats, vel aes 


Shoes, and all accessories, One copy is yours Free. 61ZES 36 To SB ust 


fane Pryant 


Address Dept. 152, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
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You Have Read the’ Story—Now Get the Book : 
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Under the 
4-H Flag 


A splendid story full of suspense and action, and 
the ZEST OF SPIRITED RIVALRY. 


Our Wonderful Bargain Offer 
Send only $2.50 and we will mail you POSTAGE 
PAID, a beautiful cloth bound copy of the book, 
UND ER THE 4-H FLAG and we will send you THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER for one full year. , 
This Offer Good For New or Renewal Subscriptions. 


Send Order and Remittance to 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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otect Farm 


_ Profits With 





Good Fence 
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Livestock is protected; crops are safe; 
when you use good fences. Years of ex- 
perience have enabled us to make fences 
of exactly the right steel insulated 
with a heavy uniform coating of zinc 
for long service. 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used under the same conditions. 









































Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 


€nthony 
Fences I se RTS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 


Sales bee weese pow oth Bosen . . Worcester . | 










































4Farmers Exchanée ft | A 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 
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have no of rates. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The P: 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many adv 
— of The , Progressi ve Farmer also. 


GE department. Each inidal, number or amount 


An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 











ve Farmer and Farm —_ cov- 
ertisers use 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising tn 
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counts as a word. We 





























E culation—jStates Covered— 
gee tata | Serra pmite | ee | BS RG a ha ag 
what editions you Georgia ‘Alabama..| 100,000 | Ga. Ala. and Fia......... 
wish to use. BB. ccccccoscese 120,000 Texas and §. GEER. + oeesceee 
All four editions... 475.000 Whole Te note pece ens 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Former, Raleigh, N. C. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Cockerels, pullets and hens; leading breeds; priced 
to sell. Miller & Miller Hatchery, Freedom, Okla. 


Cockereis and Pullets.—We specialize in high qual- 
ity free range stock for breeding purposes at reason- 
able prices, Order now, do not wait until the breed- 
ing season comes and prices are higher. Johnson’s 
Mellwood Chicks, Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Sterling Tobacco Powder = amazing poultry 
ts. Treatment for 506, $1.5 Free literature. 
2008 Virginie Louisville, 














Mineral Products Company, 


Kentucky. 
LIVESTOCK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For best registered Angus cattle, write Sanford & 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 






























FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


up. 
Cherries, Grapes, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


mental! trees, vines and 
Tennessee Nursery Co., 





Planters by freight, ave Dost, express. 
Nuts, Berries, 


Box 108, 


Peach trons $5.00 per i= and up; Apple trees $7.50 
large or small lote direct to 
Plums, Pears, 
Pecans, Vines. Orna- 

catalog in colors. 


Free 
, Cleveland, Tenn. 









For Sale.—Good farm, 
White Oak, N. C. 


For + tnd or Trade.—110 acre farm; long frontage 
on paved 4 miles east of Lincolnton, N. C. 
Good < dwetlinr | and outbuildings, large silo, well water- 
ed and fenced. A real home for some one; wil! cut 
to suit buyer. Have other smaller tracts. If interest~ 
ed write or see me. G. B. Goodson, Lincolnton, N. 


110 acres. J. D. Lewis, 




















aati SEEDS 


CABBAGE 


New crop Cabbage and Bermuda Onion seeds, Get 
our wholesale prices before buying. Councill Seed 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 























GEORGIA CLOVER 
prices "still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, , Clovers for cover crope and Dastures, Valuable book- 
Quitman, Ga. free. Lamberts, Darlington, 

New Crop Crimson Clover. =< shipped same day 

VIRGINIA received. $17 per 100 pounds; 1,000 pound lots or 

Misfortune.—Farm, team, tools cheap, J, Dimmette, more $16.50. B. B. Kirkwood Seed Company, Colum- 
Lunenburg, Va. bia, S. C. 
For Sale.—5 truck farms, 2 dairy farms, 4 tobacco, New dollar seventy-five bushel. 


peanut and cotton farms. 15% cash, balance in Land 
Banks. Kerrey Land Corporation, 254 Arcade Bldg., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Fine farm for gale, direct from owner. Suitable 
for cotton, peanuts, tobacco, truck or dairying. Nearly 
mew bungalow and outbuildings. Fine crop is now 

ng. Bargain for quick buyer. Come to gee it. 
J. P. Councill Franklin, Va. 


For Rent or Sale.—Easy terms. 415 acre farm on 
Route 31, near Rawlings, Brunswick County, Va. 
Modern. home, good tenant house, necessary outbuild- 

Fresh, fertile lands, suited for tobacco, cotton 
and general farming. Well watered, good pasture. 
Write Bank of Dinwiddie, McKenney, 


43% acres fronting on state highway 20, in the vil- 
lage of Meherrin, near depots, sci post office, 
ehurches, good neighborhood, good 5-room house, 
age, woodshed, cement walks, new barn, new fences, 
ed soil suitable for all crops. 7% acres alfalfa, 

14 grass, balance woods, mostly pine and oak. Two 
running ings, soft water, ideal for dairy or poul- 
try. Good title. Worth $7,000, sells for $5,500 cash. 
Owner, on account of interests on Pacific Coast, must 
leave. Address Box 11, Meherrin, Va. 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c, postpaid. 
Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
Pall heading Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1, pe $1.50; 
postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75¢c, 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. 

50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
th Old Domini Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Fall heading Cabbage; also Collard plants: $1.50, 
1,000, postpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

For Sale.—Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Val- 




















KH 


























crop Rosen Rye, 
New crop Tennessee Crimson Clover, $13 bushel. 
Fancy recleaned Red Clover seed, twenty-two cid 
bushel. All f.o.b. Paris. Don’t write, mail check 

Satisfaction or money Henry County Farm 
Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 





GRASS 


Dallis and Carpet grasses for pastures. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


OATS 


Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oate in carlots or less. 
Write for prices and samples, stating number of bush- 





Sow now. 








BERKSHIRES ; 
Big type Berkshire pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
om Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
‘enn. 











Big type. James 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


W. Graves, American National 











DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
Registered Duroc pigs, 15 weeks old, $15. One 
years old, $50. 


Poland China service boar, three 
Lucius Smith, Bayboro, N. C. 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL- 
LED_IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS 


NECK FARM, RICHMOND, “VIRGINIA. 





GUINEA HOGS 


Big Bone Guinea Hogs.—8 weeks old pigs $12.50. 
R. D. Sandlin, Winfield, Ala. 


POLAND-CHINAS 








The Progressive Farmer 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent a, Bldg., 
e , 


Washington, D. C. Honor 


ROOFING 


Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gies, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally —- 








tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johng-M 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd- Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


Young Man—tLet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 

TOBACCO 
sweet; chewing, 3 pounds 75c; 
5, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10, 
$1.25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Postpaid; guaranteed. Best mellow, juicy, 
1ed leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, ag Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
ety chewing, $2.20; ten smoking, 














Leaf Tobacco—Good 











Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. 
TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


























Wanted.—Good_ tenants for 1928. Richard Mc- 
Glohon, Winton, N. C. 

Wanted.—Position as cow tester. Experien South 
preferred. Write L. L. I., Box 325, B.F.D. er iaarion. 
Indiana. 

Wanted.—Position as grammar grade teacher by 
nga Pe graduate. Mildred Pate, Rt. 2, New 

ern. j 

Let Mr. paca Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 

uu get permanent government position. Write him 


yo 
Teeconiat tely. 





Big “ae 3 Poland China pigs. Leroy Hall, Hills- 
boro, N. 


Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 












































Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work, good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wanted.—Home on farm or dairy by boy anxious 
to work. 


























els wanted, Write Bedford Stock Farm, Lynchburg, Registered _ Poland China hogs of quality. Tom work: can or ey oom pe te Mag og yey LD 
Virginia. Edwards, Clyde, Texas. Sides, care Y. M. C. A., Greensboro, N. C. 
ONIONS Big Bone Poland China shoats, 4 months old, Led Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
each, Registrati R: B. S Rt. 3, 7 
Yellow Potato Onion sete, $1 peck. Frank Puryear, net fc a oy ene Zee ville. jst ws aan you ey ot Suet automobile 
ange, Va, good you. 
Evergreen Stock & Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. C., you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
RYE have purebred Spotted Poland China boars and sows wae Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
for sale. S. W. Woodley. J 
Abruzzi Seed Rye, recleaned, $2 per bushel, E. C. 
Spain, Church Road, Va. GUERNSEYS AUCTIONEERS 
For Sale.—Fan ncy Abruzzi or Piedmont seed Rye For G d h Terwil ’ Public Auctioneer.—I sell anything, anywhere. Live- 
priced right. G. G. Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. Wrenn) ater calves, write L. won, Fate balan, Bavkrart sucks deal estate. Now 
New crop Seed Rye; North Carolina, $1.75; Abruzzi, ~ Quality Guernsey cattle; best blood lines. Twin booking fall — oo a ee oe. 
$1.85. Write for eet See on. ead seeds. Hick- rook Farm ville, , ee Ry tates 
ory Seed Company, ickory, JERSEYS 
VETCH » Le aa arg A ben ange of it = seungnes AGENTS WANTED 
1927 Hairy Vetch, $9 bushel. ank Puryear, er ount Pleasan tock Farm, eld, Va. “9 
Orange, Va. a G Nurseries Salesman wanted. Greensboro, 











One beautiful Jersey bull, 18 months, weight three 








N. C. 




















Austrian Winter Peas, Haii Vetch, Italian Rye hundred, dressed. First $60 gets him. Write J. W. 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye end” Nitragia inoculation. Crew, Jr., Pleasant Hill, N. C. Fruit Trees for Gale. — Some wanted. Concord 
Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, Ga. GOATS Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
free le case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED Angora billy Kids. Richard MeGiohon, Winton, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified “+ *- Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent .50. Bags free. Wanted.—Purebred Angora buck and twenty does. We gta you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
George Bowman, Concordia, Doel R. H. Archbell, Bath, N. C. toilet goods. Experience unn . Care 
Fresh seeds, all Kinds, below cost. Turnip seed SHEEP ation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
20c; Ca 50c; Mustard seed 20c; add postage. 


bbage seed 
J. H. Goldstein, 158 Marietta, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sh rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
land. “Tilinols, 





d@osta, Ga 
food plants, prompt shipment. Cabbage: $1. 1,000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, 


Carraville, Va. 
Cabbage, heading Collard, Tomato plants: 200, 50c; 




















POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Fine registered Duroc pigs and Holstein bull calves. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 











New household device washes-dries windows, sweeps, 


cleans walls, , mops. Costa less than brooms, 
over half profit, Harpers, Third St., Fairfield, 
‘owa. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
Patent a for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mig. Co., Dept. 









































500, $1; 1,000, i 50, prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Min- Fail chicks at bargain prices. Mileven ieadins breeds. If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 701, Amsterdam, N. Y 
erai Springs, 'N. C. Folder free. W. H. Chesnett, Greer, S. C. eee Farms, tere Wis. ae Show and sell nationally knows Pure om Hosiery 
Collard plants (heading variety): 200, 50c; 500, $1; eeder steers an eifers, beef gr grade an ngerie, ues. e aily. a 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 10,000, £10. express collect. nee ee ee: pan Jersey and Guernsey heifers. W. ener. Boyaton, ence unnecessary. Free sample outfit. Pure Silk 
E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. Farms, Westphalia, Mo. Virginia. Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. R181, Chicago. 
Cabbage, Collard, Tomato ees Wakefields and ae PET STOCK Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
Flat Dutch, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, reeds” $940" Hundred up, eCatalog Fee lean z fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
$1.50, Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. Farms, Bor 116, P Pe agaiael Pigeons.—Swiss Mondaine and Carneaur, $2, $3 and more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
~ Million Nies Plants —Jersey_ Charleston Wakeield, Chicks —Parcsied Rede Hod Poet yer ee ee a 
— arles' efield * oe. y “ so 
Se a a Pe Boss mR ae EN 
— collect, “Rov. Bilshs Bradshaw, Wal- Spring Hatchery. _Waynesboro._Va. wae tered —— ye 2 and 4 months. L. Le water. New, different, one minute demonstration 
Chicks. —8,000 weekly. Raise fall broilers, wonder- ams, Cour means sale. Experience, capital unnecessary.  Col- 
0.d. Cabbage, voters, Onion, Tomato plants: ful profits realized. Pullets, hens, cocks, cockerels. Purebred Bulldog puppies, ten dollars each. Write — sample in leatherette case furnished. Write 
500; “*5e: 1,000, $1. 25; 5,0 $5. ‘Plants, not prom- Best quality, lowest prices in years. Folder free. J. A. Moffett, Fayette, Miss. uick. Mathews Products, Hall 2302,Cincinnati, Ohio. 
fses.’” Sexton Co., heyuon. Ga.; Valleyhead, Ala.; Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8. C. 
Valdosta, Ga. - ae Collies, English Shepherds; blacks and browns. E. If I send you a Suit made in latest etyle from 
Chicks C.o.d.—100 ‘Sarred Rocks or Single Reds, A. Ricketts, Kincaid, Kansas. finest goods, will you wear it' and show it to your 
Cabbage Plants.—Six varieties, also true Cabbege $10. White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $8. Mixed $7. friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
Collard, guaranteed, $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6.50, pre- Delivery guaranteed. Feeding system raising 95% to Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap, Supply catalogue. you use $3 an hour 84 a little spare timet If 80, 
paid. $1 collect. Satisfaction guarante teed. Reliable maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, ~Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Illinois. write at once for my wonderful new propositi Ad- 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. Pennsylvania. Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale, Males $10; drese es Manager, Peoria ond yi Devt. 773, 
Plants.—Cabbage and true Cabbage Collard: orders LEGHORNS females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, icago. 
asso! 


rted; 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. 





$1 express. Satisfaction, good order delivery guaran- 
teed, J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 

40 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Specia!: 
300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 
$7.50, . Prompt shipments, full count guaran- 
teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 





og Plants, Onion and 
leading varieties now ready. 
800 for. $1.35: 1,000 for $2.25. 
tity, $1 1,000. Sat 
Fulwood, PTifton, Ga. 


20 million Cabbage, Tomato and eg 


Collard plants. All 
Prices parcel postpaid: 
By express, any quan- 
isfaction guaranteed. . 





lants 
ready for late setting. 50c, 100; 300, $1; 500, Bias 
1,000, $2.25: postpaid. Expressed ay $1.25 ee: 
eand ; —— $10. Good plants, well eri satis- 


faction anteed % eaeney refunded, J. P. 
Company. ‘Frankli n, 

Cabbage, Tomato aa CoBeré Plants for fall head~- 
ing, 10 early and late vari Oc, 100; 

» $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; me a prepaid. ‘Expressed 
_. Virginia, $1 thousand, Good plants. 

satisfaction aranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Farmer Agents wanted. Why? Ask @ sb 
Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 


. Councill 














Select S. C. Brown Leghorn pullets. G. P. Neat- 
rour, Petersburg, Va. 


Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, oe 
a ae © best, $2 each. D. H. Reel, 
Station, N. C. 


325 egg strain cockerels, sons of Poorman 3A grade; 
blood tested, trapnested; 35-70 cents, minimum two to 
customer, G. Oaksmith, Camp Glenn, N. C. 


manreees Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leg- 
horns. Pullets from ten weeks to laying, also year- 
Priced to sell and make you a profit. 
Write R. FE. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Hi-Grade White Leghorn Pullets.—3,000 ten to 
eve, White Leghorn pullete ready for delivery the 
last of July and first of August at $1 to $1.25 each. 
Troutville Poultry Farm, Ine., Troutville, Va. 


White ane a —Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain 

ces ever made. Write quick for beautiful estalog 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns, Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 


Don’t delay. Now is your chance to buy these 
Trail’s End 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 
year old hens, pullets, cockerels, at great reduced 
anniversary sale prices. Write today. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 











ling hens. 

















Beautiful Pointer puppies, descendants of Comanche 





and Carolina Frank. Entitled to registration. Thos. 
Fiournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 
an, eared hound pups; best coon and opossum 


10 weeks old. Males $8 each, females $6 each; 
pair $12; c.o.d. J. B. Field, Rt. 1, Pleasant Garden, 





Agents.—$13.80 daily - advance); spare time will 
do. Introduce 12 57 
; ineluding 
No capital 
We furnish samples. Silk hose 


for your own use free. New plan. Milton Mathews, 


Road 29019, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











thod. 


Farming.—Western Cerolina’s best 
portunities described in new ‘farm journal. ample 

. _%-year subscription ten cents. Hollowells — 
tain Farmer, Hendersonville, N. C. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying stachenens. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Procesa Co., Salina, 

ansas. 





ons OD- 











HONEY 


fancy. white Comb Honey; one ten-pound pail 
$230" six $12, J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 


New Honey, direct from producer, Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 














Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12; LS ea bok 
Strawberries, $3 thousand. alesmen wanted. aker 
Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Spain’s bred-to-lay Barred Rocks; cockerels and and pul- 
yuo and layers. E. c. Spain, Church 
« a 





LIME 


Use uniformly finely pulverized, 
7 meee Lime and 





kiln dried Mascot 
get better crops. American 





ay, Knoxville, Tenn. 



























Barred Plymouth Rocks, Park’s strain direct; cock- Feria Lime.—Before bu 
erel ready. Mrs, end ope . Write us for 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large s' Efand. 3 ype $2; D. M. Pender, Prices on highest quality lime-m and pulverized 
Best varieties. peters right. Seleemen wanted, os 0 : Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va. 
cord Nursery, c Cheice early ar Rock _ cockerels, 

= — $1.50; Parke direct: permit PDT, Mrs Mo 9. Wilt OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Now is the liamgon, Rt. 3, Bedford, Va. ; 10 Frank 

by to get prices and valuable facts. Prepare now Baroce Towels 60c. We yg ge Em 
Ger 208 planting, Write J. 3B. Wight. Osise, Ge. WYANDOTTES Franklinville Store, Franklinville, N.C. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees t 
tale =e + 


fall. Sure, safe, 
‘ free 


Maire Bae teperee) Gatien ated Wrendete pal 
lete, carly 1 41,25 each; 


Ae Pm 


m . & sn. Abbott's 


ecco, A 









PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you 






>, HOLSTEINS 
more fal! 


have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 


"Yhe Extension Service. 
HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASsociaTION 
230 East Ohio Street aie Tllinois 
THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CA MILK BREED 


Bal one Delius fur, sole. Our herd ie strictly dual 
purpose, of beef form and high producers of 


iNO! rs 
Nerth Carolina 











FARMS 


































August 27, 1927 


The Markets Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


wood 
"Bp idveny Market Charting Upward. first 13 days of the preceding crop year. wi 


ter the official forecast for August was bales last year. Actual exports in the 
issued, the market first 12 days of the crop year were ~ 
dropped back about 101,171 bales against 107,164 bales last | iasté 


charting an upward Consumption of lint cotton by domes- | Jou 


Rainy weather and slightly less than trade expectancy al- 
reports of weevil though it established a new high record 
damage keep the for that month. Consumption during 
trade in an appre- the cotton year ending July 31 totaled 
hensive mood. Thus 7,202,724 bales compared with 6,455,852 
far, pressure from bales in the preceding year. Exports of 
new crop offerings 371,877 bales were the largest for July 
has been moderate and world’s spinners’ since 1921. Total exports of lint cotton 
takings in the first half of August show in the year ending July 31, 1927, amount- 
up favorably, indicating that the rise in ed to 10927,000 bales against 8,050,000 





GILBERT GUSLER 


BURN ~ | M ey. “Sparks set | core gogg jall about Roofing and Siding and 
. ’ . . house burned and I lost all I had in _ the | Write today for your free copy. 
Course—Following the sharp ad- World’s takings of American cotton house. My new house has,an “Everwear” Steel | ware fF a Gave Sek chews mea 


‘OR 
: : . _ > x f. It can’t catch fire.’ roofing to fill orders, at our 
vance in cotton prices which occurred af- were 430,000 bales compared with 330,000 “EVER WEAR” ROOFING] “‘Just the Roofing I have FREE SAMPLES J cecial cut prices, for’ the next 


derstand why it has such a reputation for | or 1,000 squares at the same_low wholesale 


“Zz ‘ We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
half way but is year. on BIG ROOFING FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the profits others 


course once more. tic mills in July of 569,250 bales was | Room 
ARE C 


(19) 901 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _— 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SHINGLES Oar t risk sme shingles,”* says | SEND FOR [OUR NEW BUILDING ROOK tells 

































fire to - ‘wood shingle Roof. My | 5 BESS tcives valuable building information. 


ing for.”” You | 39 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
will say when you see| Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- | and special cut prices. We sell you one square 


ng. Send for sample. factory price. Get guaranteed, proerers roofing 


TO YOU. = = nee ware would get. Address 
less than most wo shingles. Sen or 
samples—today—and. see the NEW LOCK Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 

: —e P. Raleigh, N. C. 





ING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
OVERED. 


UN ety" 
WOOD SHINGLES 











prices has not shut off the demand. bales last year. 6 





As would be expected, the official Peanut, Sweet Potato, and Tobacco 








Spindles in Operation and Consumption of Lint Cotton 


6 Base following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles 
in active operation during July, consumption and exports of lint cotton during 
July of each year and also for the 12 months ending July 31:— 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1920 


















EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
PETERSBURG VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE 
WINSTON-SALEM. NORTH CAROLINA 


Write Dept. FF 





























Spindles in operation (in millions of spindles) ........ 32.3 31.0 32 29 35 .. 
Consumption by domestic mills in July (in thousands 

NEE shsieasi ativan aire nore Saeed seman aie 89 Foleo 569 462 484 347 525 
Consumption by domestic mills, 12 months ending 

July 31 (in thousands of bales)..............-.-- 7.203 6,456 6,191 5,688 6,420 
Exports for month of July (in thousands of bales). 372 354 218 202 208 
Exports for 12 months ending July 31 (in thousands 

Se EDS occ p Canny catbee arte ever igs Cette evacees 10,927 8,050 8,005 5,656 6,545 








forecast has not been as readily accepted Yields Forecasted.—Forecasts of prob- 


An environment both Christian and conducive to study. Home-like atmosphere and 


W.B.EDW ARDS, President, Murfreesboro, N.C. 





CHOWAN COLLEGE 


STANDARD COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN 


individual attention to students. 
For Catalog and information write 





as the government’s figures usually are, able yields of peanuts, tobacco and sweet 


co PPE) 





owing to the fact that it showed such a_ potatoes were increased in the August 1 





a WA ad C7 








wide departure from the average of the returns. The following table shows the 


private forecasts. In some quarters, the forecasts with comparisons :— h * ° h l 
belief prevails that the damage now be- tnifipnted Sand ill Farm ] ife Sc OO 





ing reported has already been reflected eniessee .- jagulidin 
in th sti i 2 5-yr. av. August 1, 
- the crop estimate, while others be eS — 
ieve that the September estimate will be . 

1 : (000,000 omitted) 
ower than that of August. This cre- sweet potatoes, bu.. 81.3 83.7 87.5 
ates a rather unsettled feeling which is Tobacco, tb. 1,342 1,321 1,138 
likely to result in wide fluctuations in Peanuts, tb. 70 677 aad 
prices until opinions become more unani- Rapid growth of the tobacco crop was 
mous. reported in practically all districts of 


In the first 12 days of the new crop Virginia in the past month, although 
year, 228,400 bales were brought into Some worm damage is noted. Unusual 

























Route 1, VASS, N. C. 


A Boarding School in the Country 





Four Year Accredited High School 
Commercial Course 


Teacher Training Department 


Well Equipped Dormitories for Boys and 
Girls 











Opening Date: September 7th 
Rates: $144 for Entire School Term 


R. G. HUTCHESON, Superintendent 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 











| YALVM ONINNOY| 

















































The @i-is RES 
é ge FARMER E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
a hy Ane taam Werea ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, -“I saw your 
Our advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will, 





sight compared with 154,250 bales in the improvement occurred in North Carolina 
although rains recently were a menace 
to tobacco still in the fields. 
iN 3 E 200 Sheets * 00 The peanut crop in Georgia was esti- 
WK | \j 100 Envelopes mated at 197,000,000 pounds compared 
%, 7 Srtntnd With Your Name and Address | with 111,000,000 pounds last year and a 
“ 7 rhite aiiieal len 
Dalne PC etd tae Pat five-year average of 133,000,000 pounds. 
apes match. Printed Gotk t > ; inj ar ha ; 
f iain ane ee a = The Virginia crop on the other hand is 
OE HAN Attractive 3 letter monogram if desired. | somewhat smaller than last year. 
An ideal gift with your friend’s name. .. 
Send $1.00 (C. 0. D. 2). 20). Please write or PRINT 
plainly. ORDER NO f 1 
UNITED STATIONERY CO., Box 205, NORFOLK, VA. | | \WHIEN TO CUT SOYBEAN HAY { 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | O MAKE the best grade of soybean 
hay it must be cut at the right time 
CHICKS x: horns, mH, Ber 100: | arred. yur lee, | and carefully handled. It compares very 
3, per 1 Rocks r 100; Light Mixed, - s 
$6 per 100; Heary Mixed, $8 per 100. 100% live deliv: re ae ag —_ — and alfalfa hay if 
ery guarantee reular free. Special price on Z > 
<7 eee _ a oinpectel ue hanc ed right. 1e proper time to cut 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. | is when the lower leaves begin to turn 
yellow and when the pods are fully 
CHICKS SHIPPED cob. — and tant lower ones completely 
on. an a, > ¢ 
KENTUCKY — ae sce enc Pure illed out. farlier cutting will give a 




















bred stock selected by expert | | high quality hay and one that is rich in 

udge. Big Catalog. Write tolae. . ; ‘ 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. protein, but it will very greatly reduce 
the yield. If the weather is good for 















report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 


Advertisements days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 








Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
2 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
Reliable fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 


umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
eo, ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
Ge estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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hay making, a good plan is to cut the 











* 7 beans as early in the morning as the 
Baby Chicks dew is off. Late in the afternoon of the 
Fall chicks for Christmas Broilers same day or after the hay is thoroughly | 
Rooks, Reds, White and paws Laghorae, wilted, rake into windrows and allow to | 
rons Santa Claus Free Circular @* || cure there for a few days and then put 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO. in small shocks where the curing may be 

[ Ses 652, Lynchburg, | completed. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Hatching Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
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OR the first time the National Dairy 
Exposition is to be held in Dixie—at 
Memphis, Tennessee, October 15-22. Ev- 
ery Southern dairyman who can do so 
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E..P. BLES. Pres., Buthertocd College, NC. 










RUTHERFORD COLLEGE 


——-IN THE FOOTHILLS—— 
1853 —Co-Educational— 1927 


An endowed Junior College. Strong Faculty. High Standards in the Literary De- 
partment. Department of enunts. offers courses _in piano, voice, and violin. Athletics 
under well trained Steam heated buildings. Rates 
unusually low. A hool a. xphasi a and scholarship. 


Seventy-fifth year begins September 13. For catalog and information address 
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How a slight extra cost 
boosted spinach yield 150% — 


Se agai i eas 


Spinach was planted in two fields, side by side, at the 
New Jersey experiment station. One field was left un- 
fertilized. It produced 198 crates of spinach to the acre. 
The other field had 1600 pounds of a 9-8-3 fertilizer at 
planting time, and yielded 507 crates per acre. 








The right fertilizer boosts 
the marketable yield. RESULT -— more profits. 


Use “fertilizer” logic when you buy oil 


Any farmer knows that he usually gets back more money 
than he puts into the right fertilizer. But do you realize 
you get back more than the extsa few cents you put into 
Gargoyle Mobiloil? An immediate cut in oil consump- 
tion of from 10% to 50% frequently brings the cost of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil below the cost of other oils. Other 
savings come in lower repair bills, less time out for 
break-downs, less over-heating, and a marked cut in 
carbon troubles. Gargoyle Mobiloil brings you these 
savings because it has an added margin of safety in 
The ccmeans acon RESULT — more profits. lubrication to meet every engine need. 


Tractor oil .. . automobile oil .. . and—? 


Oils are frequently bought and sold under misleading 

terms. The terms ‘‘tractor oil’’ and ‘‘automobile oil’’ are 

used as though that described the correct oil. But tractors 

eS eae: coe vary greatly in design. So do automobiles. So do trucks. 

Se ere eee The Mobiloil Board of Engineers has made a special 

study of all engines, yours included. And their recom- 

re en are mendations are sO accurate that 609 makers of automo- 

approve it! biles and other automotive equipment do not hesitate 

Aontlynt pen remeron to approve them. 

and Mobiloil “B* You will find that Mobiloil is not only worth its extra 

we | we | me | we price but is worth a trip to town where this is necessary. 

Take advantage of the substantial savings on barrel and 

half-barrel orders of Gargoyle Mobiloil. The complete 

chart at all Mobiloil dealers’ tells you just which grade 
of Mobiloil to use in each of your motors. 
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Make the chart your guide 
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VACUUM OIL CO OMPANY isnt itn att Ss i Your Gi, Does 








